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In these days of urgent need for cutting Vacuum Valves on every radiator let out 
costs, your heating system will bear investi- heat-resisting air from the entire system— 
gation. Every owner or manager of a build- and keep it out with patented double air locks. 


ing heated with a one-pipe steam system, Radiators then heat in 15 minutes after 


=r a the sm Votean facts about No. 2 opening drafts and hold their heat long 

Se Te ; after steam pressure drops (see chart). And 
Air in pipes and radiators is responsible for in a vacuumized system, water in the boiler 
many a wasted fuel dollar. Air resists free turns to steam at a much lower temperature. 
passage of steam—smothers and chokes the Hence fuel savings are commonly as high 
whole system—makes radiators hard to heat. as one-third. 


ae , 
Vacuumizing is the remedy! No. 2 Hoffman More economical operation soon pays the 


Sis: 2 10 Th 12) cost of Hoffmanizing. Your heating con- 
wor. " ; tractor—without even putting out the fire— 
can quickly do the job. 








Mail the coupon for descriptive booklet. 














HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC. pept. ar-2 
Waterbury, Conn. 





Please send your booklet, “How to Lock out Air, 
the Heat Thief.” 








Name 





Address 


NO. 2 HOFFMAN Vacuum Valves : 


Also makers of Hoffman Controlled Heat and Hoffman-Economy Pumps 
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BEAUX ARTS BALL 


Oye Monday morning last month a very 
attractive young lady of our acquaintance 
wished, for proper journalistic reasons, to 
speak to Kenneth Murchison. We gave her 
the telephone number of the Beaux-Arts 
Apartments. ‘Good morning, Beaux-Arts,”’ 
said the operator. The young lady turned 
to us amazed. ‘Good God,” she said, “It’s 
still going on.” 

But she was wrong. For while at one 
time the Beaux Arts Ball seemed to have 
gathered momentum indefatigable, even the 
stoutest of hearts and strongest of stomachs 
weaken. At an indeterminate hour Saturday 
morning the Ball was officially over. 

As every reader-of-the-paper — or, in- 
deed, as every looker-at-pictures-in-the- 
paper — knows by now, this year’s Ball had 
to do with Marco Polo and his times. Unlike 
last year’s ‘‘Winter Cruise,’’ where many a 
lady merely wore a white evening dress, 
many a gentleman merely a mess jacket, 
ornate and brilliant costumes abounded. An 
exception to the rule was the young man 
who appeared at 3 A.M. in dancing shoes, 
a pair of shorts and his wife’s sun bonnet, 
explaining that he was a drunken coolie. 

More than 3,000 people attended this, 
the 21st ball. Probably because liquor was 
obtainable in boundless quantities, the rate 
of alcoholic mortality was very low com- 
pared to last year and lower still compared 
to the days of the antics at the Astor. 

Promptly at midnight the pageant proper 
began. His musician’s card proudly in his 


pocket (or at least somewhere on his be 
decked person), the Committee's perennial 
chairman, Kenneth Murchison, led the 
orchestra as it played tunes he had per 
sonally scored — 13th Century 
carols, tunes of China and the 
Lehmann. As each 
scene of the cross-continental Asiatic tour 
lit up, Beaux Arts Ballers of long standing 
became convinced that while this year’s 
was no more iistorically accurate than its 
predecessors, it was the most handsomely 
staged, the most finished in performance. 


Venetian 
ancient 


Persian suite of Liza 


FREE SLUM CLEARANCE 


Many an owner of an unfit tenement would 
be glad to see it demolished — if he did not 
have to pay for the demolition. Last month 
slum clearance took a big step forward 
when Harry Hopkins, vigorous CWA head, 
made free demolition possible. Ignoring 
red tape, legal technicalities and other ob- 
stacles, Mr. Hopkins ruled that if an owner 
of private property, merely by an exchange 
of letters with the CWA, gives that body 
full title to his building, down it will come. 
The CWA will use the salvaged material to 
(1) Aid subsistence homestead projects; 
(2) Give to the jobless; (3) Give to other 
CWA projects; (4) Give to the jobless for 
firewood. Under head No. 2 is embodied a 
plan by which property owners may get 
salvaged materials without cost for use in 
repairing their buildings. The mechanics of 
this plan are simple. Unemployed tenants 
in a building may organize self-help associa- 


tions, receive salvaged materials from the 
CWA for use in rehabilitating their land 
lord's paving rent 
Probably chietly because wrecking is dan 


property in leu of 
gerous work for unskilled men, even with 


expert direction, no structure over hve 


stories high may be attacked by the CWA. 
FIVE-BLOCK MIEMORIAL 


Provup are all Indianapolisians of their 
Plaza, 500-ft. wide and half a mile long, 
bound on the South by the Federal Build 
ing, on the North by the Riley Public 
Library. Dominant in the Plaza now is the 
Indiana War Memorial which occupies five 
city blocks, cost $12,000,000. Architects for 
it were Walker & Weeks of Cleveland. 
The Memorial's central 
lustration) is built of Indiana 
rises 210 ft. above street 


shrine (see il- 
limestone, 
level. In it are 
rooms for patriotic societies, an historical 
museum, and the Shrine Room which “con- 
tains the Altar to the Flag, over which will 
hang our National Emblem, the inspiring 
dominant of the whole project."’ On each 
facade above the Colonnade is one of these 
figures: Courage; Memory; Peace; Victory; 
Liberty; Patriotism. 

In the central portion of the Plaza rises a 
100-ft. obelisk with surrounding fountains. 
It is Black Berwick marble, resting on a 
pink Moose-a-back granite base. The foun 
tain bases are of pink Georgia marble and 
the fountain sprays are illuminated with 
multi-colored lights at night. On each side 
of the obelisk is a figure executed in cast 


bronze: Education; Religion; Law; Science 





LOOKING AT AND FROM INDIANAPOLIS’ MEMORIAL 


Walker § Weeks’ (of Cleveland) recently dedicated war memorial, costing $12,000,000 
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STATION FLAYED 


Tr an architect flayed Cincinnati's new 
Union Terminal, the citizenry would be 
hurt. And hurt last month were the citizens 
of Omaha, to whom their Union Station is 
one of the city’s finest buildings. 

Flayer was Alan McDonald of the Omaha 
architectural firm of John McDonald and 
Alan MeDonald. Speaking at the Joslyn 
Art Memorial, which his firm designed, 
Architect McDonald said that the Union 
Station (designed by Gilbert Stanley Un- 
derwood of Los Angeles) is best seen at 
night when one is not so aware of the use of 
terra cotta to imitate stone, scagliola to 
imitate marble, and when one can forget 
that every touch of ornament is bad. Build- 
ings which drew McDonald praise included 
Thomas Kimball's Hotel Fontenelle and 
Patterson Block; McKim, Mead = and 
White’s Omaha National Bank; Kimball, 
Steele, Sandham and George B. Prinz’s 
Federal Building; Kimball and Walker's 
City Library; George B. Prinz’s Telephone 
and Stock Exchange Buildings; Jarvis 
Hunt’s Union Pacific Building and John 
MeDonald and Alan McDonald’s Faidley 
Building. Residences in Omaha, said Archi- 
tect McDonald, are chiefly distinguishable 
for their air of impermanence. 


PLAN FOR STOCKHOLM 


It took over a mile of wall space last month 
to exhibit the 350 plans and 106 alternates 
which had been submitted in the city plan 
contest for Stockholm. Unable to decide 
how to award first, second and third prizes, 
the nine-man jury gave out three first 
prizes of 15,000 kroner ($3,750) each. The 
three winners had been submitted by: 

The late Charles A. Platt, his two sons 
William and Geoffrey Platt and John M. 
Gates of New York; 

Bertram Hume and Raymond C. Erith of 
London: 

Thure Bergentz and Ake Virgin of Stock- 
holm. . 

After the awards had been announced, 
however, it was learned that both the 
Swedes were employes of the City of Stock- 
holm, were, therefore, ineligible. Their prize 
will probably go to one of three plans sub- 
mitted by Germans which the judges had 
decided to buy for 5,000 kr. each. 

Commenting on the winning plans, the 
judges called the English the most daring 
(neither of the Englishmen had ever been 
in Stockholm); the American the most 
monumental, the Swedish the most practi- 
cal. The next step will be the preparation of 
an official plan, which will include ideas 
from many sources. Once the official plan 
is drawn up, all new buildings will have to 
conform to it. Meanwhile, new building is 


prohibited in the areas most certain to be 
affected by the plan. 

The Platt-Platt-Gates plan utilizes pres- 
ent street irregularities to form peripheral 
and diagonal arteries for more efficient 
trafhie distribution. It contains a compre- 
hensive regulation for building height to 
provide adequate light and air, to leave 
room for population growth, and to prevent 
the development of congested areas. 


BRITAIN’S HIGHEST 


Lert Wing Architecture in Great Britain 
received a set-back last month when the 
Royal British Institute of Architects 
Medal and Diploma for the year was 
awarded to Sir John Burnet, Tait & Lorne 
for their thoroughly traditional Lloyds 
Bank Limited, Lombard Street, London. 
(See illustration.) Campbell Jones, Sons & 
Smithers were associate architects. 

Like the U.S., England has been only par- 
tially convinced of the soundness of modern 
design. Schools of thought in England, no 
less than here, are numerous and far apart 
in their thinking. Also like the U. S., its 
architectural organization, the R.1.B.A., is 
heavily conservative, though open-minded. 





Said the Institute’s president, Sir Giles 
Gilbert Scott, R.A., in making the award, 
“T could not help thinking, as I walked 
down Regent Street the other day and 
looked at each building by itself, how ex- 
traordinarily all the buildings in that street 
are overdressed, and I concluded that the 
reason was that each building had been 
designed by a different architect; and each 
naturally had to make some show for his 
client; he could not afford to be perfectly 
plain so that the appearance of the street 
could be improved. That is the tendency at 
the present time: to make a show for the 
client’s money. The client wants it, and the 
architect supplies it. Here, in the Lloyds 
Bank, we have a restrained piece of archi- 
tecture for which I congratulate the ar- 
chitects.”’ 

Only one criticism of the building cropped 
up during the presentation of the award, 
and that by Lloyds Bank’s Chairman J. W. 
Beaumont Pease. The day before the award 
was made, said Chairman Pease, the bank’s 
doors closed before scheduled time, ‘‘ to the 
confusion and apprehension of the people 
inside who wished to get out, and that of 
the people outside who wished to get in.”’ 

(Continued on page 8) 








RESTRAINED PRIZEWINNER 


Lloyds Bank, Lombard Street, London, winner of the annual R.I.B.A. Medal and Diploma 
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PENNVERNON WINDOW GLASS INVITES COMPARISONS! 





ompare tt with other glasses for 
KREEDOM FROM SURFACE DEFECTS. . 











| PENNVERNON 
| ’ : 
| wins aga / 





N outstanding characteristic of 

Pennvernon Window Glass is 

that its surfaces are remarkably free 

from defects... free from the scratch- 

es, burns and markings that often 

impair the brilliance and reflectivity 
of a window glass. 

But visual evidence is more con- 
vincing than mere words. So we invite 
vou to make the comparison described 
on this page and let your eyes prove 
to you Pennvernon’s superiority in 
this respect. 

Now, may we explain the reason? 
During the process of drawing the 
glass, no traction rolls, no foreign sub- 
stance of any kind can touch and mar 
the surfaces of the glass until the sheet 
is cooled and finished beyond possi- 
bility of injury. 

Actual comparisons with other 
glasses will also show that Pennvernon 
has greater transparency, more per- 
manent whiteness, and better color 
transmission properties. 

Specify Pennvernon Window Glass. 
It is available in single and double 
strength, and in thicknesses of #16” and 
1"’, at the warehouses of the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company in all 
principal cities, and through progres- 
sive glass jobbers and sash and door 
manufacturers. Write for samples 
MAKE THIS COMPARISON. Take a sample of Pennvernon Glass to examine. Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
and samples of other sheet glasses. Examine them impartially for 


brilliance of finish, for freedom from surface defects ... on both sides Compa Dy » Grant Building, Pitts 
of the sheet. You will find that Pennvernon wins. burgh, Penns ylv ania. 














Pennuernon 


Win 60) ip) pleat hele(s- 
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The cause, went on the banker, was the 
perfection of the time lock system, which 
closed and would not open when an employe 
accidentally touched one of the control 
buttons. 


WHITEHALL SELECTION 


Ix 1914 competitive plans for a new build- 
ing for London’s famed Whitehall group 
were invited. Architect E. Vincent Harris’ 
entry was judged better than those of 186 
competitors. The War caused the abandon- 
ment of plans for the new building and not 
until last year were they revived. At that 
time the House of Commons asked the 
Royal Institute of British Architects to 
submit a panel of twelve names. It was 
specifically stated that architects over 55 
years of age should not be named — not 
because of a fear that they would have no 
new ideas but because of the possibility 
that Death might come to them before the 
work was completed. Just over this age 
limit was Architect Harris. The selecting 
committee, however, graciously decided to 
make an exception in his case. 

As many a British architect expected, 
Mr. Harris was selected to do the work. 
Said he, ‘1 am already working at buildings 
in Leeds, Manchester, Chichester, Sheffield, 
Bristol and Taunton. I reckon it will take 
me about a year to draw the preliminary 
plans for the Whitehall building and an- 
other year for the working plans.” 

The only part of the 2,000 rooms, offices 
and apartments of Henry VIII's Royal Pal- 
ace at Whitehall which has been preserved is 
the great wine cellar, now a luncheon club 
for civil employes. This cellar, with its 
Gothic vaults, will be incorporated in the 
new building. 





LANDSCAPERS’ ART 


Brick terrace of a Milwaukee residence, above, by Annette Hoyt 
Flanders; al right, garden by Fred C. Hoth and Paul B. Schumm 
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DUPLEX MODEL BY HUTAFF 


Recognizing the public’s enthusiasm for model inspecting, the decorating firm of John H. 
Hutaff, Inc., has built a small scale six-room penthouse model, completely furnished 


MANHATTAN’S SEVEN 


Durine 1933 only seven plans for single- 
family residences, no plans for two-family 
residences, were filed in Manhattan. Ag- 
gregate cost of these seven homes: $44,000. 
A rich architectural field however was 
Manhattan's remodeling. During the year 
204 plans totaling $1,534,340 were filed for 
remodeling single-family homes; 92 plans 
involving $102,030 for two-family dwell- 
ings. First building permit of 1934: a lunch 
wagon, to be owned by Vincent Astor (see 
“Without Comment,” page 161). 


LANDSCAPERS’ SHOW 


E\veN worse off than architects in trying to 
represent their wares to the public through 
an exhibition are landscape architects. An 
ideal way of exhibiting the work of both 
professions would be to take the public on 
bus tours through the city with a profes- 
sional barker along to point out buildings 
and gardens of merit. 


eae. Vegetable garden on 
aT at Bedford, N. Y., es- 
2 it tate by R. L. 
be : Fowler Jr. 


THE - ARCHITECTURAL 


As they have in the past, however, the 
New York Society of Landscape Architects 
will hold an exhibition of photographs and 
models of their work. The time, March 
20-31; the place, The Architectural League. 
Hundreds of projects, formal and informal 
landscaping, will crowd the walls of the 
League’s exhibition hall. A few examples are 
shown in the photographs below. 
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_. WHO BUT NORGE. 


* 


rn WOULD THINK OF IT? ' 


Right at a time when already there is 
a wide gap of distinction between 


Norge and ordinary refrigerators, comes 


A NEW, FINER NORGE 


2 
“s 
























STANDARD IN 
LEADING 
MODELS 


An im- 
proved 
Door Latch, 
opens at 
a touch 


Frozen- 
dessert Tray 
for making 
delicious 
desserts 


Conven- 
ient Butter 
and Cheese 
Rack 


THE ROLLATOR 
The powerful Norge 
cold-making mechan- 
ism, the Rollator, is 
simple, with only three 
moving parts. A roller 
rolls and there’s ice. 
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Improvements that you can see and feel 
— new, practical features that make 
Norge Rollator Refrigeration more de- 
sirable than ever from the standpoint of 
architect, builder and user — scientific 
proportions, distinctive beauty with in- 
stant appeal, greater convenience that 
can be recognized at a glance. 


A NEW CHAPTER IN NORGE ACHIEVEMENT 


The same expert, aggressive engineers 
who made Norge predominant in exclu- 
sive advantages, have added another 
chapter to their record of achievement 
in the new, finer Norge. 
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STANDARD IN 
LEADING 
MODELS 










Holds six- 
teen eggs 
safe from 
cracking 


justable 
Shelves easily 
arranged 
for large 
articles 











Electric 
Light, 
works auto- 
matically as 
door opens 








Complete details and specifications 
gladly furnished. Norge Corporation; 
Division of Borg-Warner Corporation, 
606-670 E. Woodbridge Street, Detroit, 
Mich. + Manufacturers of Rollator Re- 
frigeration + Electric Washers + Broila- 
tor Stoves «+ Aerolator Air Conditioners. 
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COMPETITIONS AND AWARDS 


Precounary examinations for the Rotch 
Traveling Scholarship, open to architects 
and draftsmen under 30 who have worked 
in Massachusetts’ offices for one year or 
more, will be held April 2, en loge sketches 
\pril 9 and 11, and the sketch for the finals 
\pril 14. Applicants must register before 
March 26. For full information about the 
scholarship, worth $2,000, address C. H. 
Blackall, secretary, 31 West Street, Boston. 

Judges of the Better Homes in America 
Competition, which -is being co-sponsored 
by THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum, will be 
F. Ellis Jackson, Chester H. Aldrich, Sey 
mour Williams, Ralph Walker, and Arch- 
ibald M. Brown Jr. Announcement of the 
winner will be made next month. 


DEATHS 

Ropert C. Drxon, 71, architect, in 
Weehawken, N. J., December 22. 

\n organizer of the New Jersey Society 
of Architects, Mr. Dixon founded the firm 
of French, Dixon & De Saldern in 1883. 
He was the architect for the city hall of 
Union City, N. J., and of many other 
public buildings in Northern New Jersey, 
and the district surrounding New York. 


WiLuiaAM NEIL Situ, 58, architect, in 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., January 1. 

Mr. Smith was a native of Brooklyn, and 
had carried on an active practice in New 
York State for many years. Among his 
buildings were the Municipal Building, 





LIGHTHOUSE HOTEL 


Duca D’Aosta’s Alpine hotel with fifleen 

rooms on each floor surrounding the central 

elevators and spiral ramp that run from 
boltom to top of the circular tower 





Little Falls, N. Y., the Masonic Temple in 
Schenectady, and the Broad Street Hospi- 
tal, National Theater, and the Cranleigh 
Hospital in New York City. 


PERCIVAL GALLAGHER, landscape archi- 
tect, in Brookline, Mass., January 8. 

A member of the firm of Olmsted 
Brothers, Mr. Gallagher was the architect 
for many park systems and garden estates. 
Following his graduation from Harvard in 
1894 he was employed by Olmsted Brothers 
until 1904 when he formed the firm of 
Pray & Gallagher. A few years later he 
returned to the Olmsted firm, and con- 
tinued with it until his death. Among the 
projects in which he played an important 
part were the Essex County, Union County 
and Passaic County park systems in New 
Jersey, and the landscaping of the Phila- 
delphia Sesquicentennial Exposition. 


Sir FRANK BAINES, 56, architect, in Corn- 
wall, England, December 25. 

Director of the government Office of 
Works during the war, Sir Frank was the 
architect for many important English 
buildings, among them the Thames House, 
Westminster, largest office building in 
Europe. He was also responsible for the 
restoration of Hampton Court Palace, 
Westminster Hall, and other public build- 
ings during his tenure of office. 




















landing. 


reduced. 


tension. 
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2. Serve more passengers per unit of 
space because over-all widths have been 


3. Serve more passengers per unit of S 
time by speeding traffic at terminals. 


4. Hand rails are operated at reduced 









SHONNARD 
MOTOR STAIRWAYS 


1. Have no inclined surfaces at either 





Investigate 
these 


Features 











MANUFACTURED BY 


PETER CLARK, INC. 


540 West 30th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Established 1905 


5. Improved step-chain support reduces 
tension on the chain. 


6. New safety device stops operation in 
event of interference between moving 
steps and landings. 


7. Step-wheel guides are protected 
against miss-alignment. 


8. Endless hand rail may be removed 
without severance. 

















Y/ 


NO INCLIINED SURFACE AT EITHER|LANDING 
() pe () 
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In 40 major cities of the United 
States trained engineers ably 
schooled in heating and air- 
conditioning are at the service 


of the architectural profession. 


Behind their counsel and rec- 
ommendations are the complete 
facilities of the Bryant Laboratory 
and its staff of competent tech- 
nicians, the men who pio- 
neered in gas heating and 
made Bryant Gas Heating 
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the recognized national standard 


of excellence in house heating. 


These men are ready and anx- 
ious to help you... without 
obligation on your part...in 
making sure that every air- 
conditioning system you install 
will operate to the full sat- 
isfaction of your clients and 
thus contribute to speed 
the popularity and rapid 
spread of air-conditioning. 


“Let the Pup be your Furnace man and weather man too”’ 


THE 


BRYANT HEATER COMPANY 


17832 St. Clair Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Dare the lights in these 
buildings go out ?. . 


AUDITORIUM * SCHOOL : HOSPITAL 
THEATRE - STORE - BANK - FACTORY 
HOTEL - PRISON - COURT HOUSE 
RESTAURANT - ENGINE ROOMS 


Wherever people gather indoors, there is danger in dark 
buildings! Yet so commonplace a matter as a falling tree may 
plunge not one but many buildings into darkness. Power com- 
panies take every possible precaution. But they cannot prevent 
the storms, accidents and fires which may cause power failure. 


For safety, all public buildings need the instant, automatic 
flood of light provided by an Exide Emergency Lighting 
Battery System. Exide Keepalite offers dependable /ight-insur- 
ance for as low as $150 for areas up to 10,000 sq. ft. Larger, 
115-volt Exide Systems are priced correspondingly low. 


Write for Bulletins describing Exide Emergency Lighting 
Battery Systems in detail. Ww 


Exide ] 


EMERGENCY LIGHTING | 
BATTERY SYSTEMS 





AND UP 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO., Philadelphia 
The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage Batteries for Every Purpose 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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CHICAGO CLUB ELECTION 


Last month-the Architects Club of Chicago elected the 
following officers and directors for 1934: President, W. Gib- 
bons Uffendell; Vice presidents, William Krahl and Henry W. 
Balfanz; secretary, Carl E. Heimbrodt; treasurer, Henry K. 
Holsman; directors, Hugh Melville, Frederick W. Maynard 
and Robert J. McLaren. 


ART MAGAZINE MERGER 


Tue American Magazine of Art, official publication of the 
American Federation of Art, has taken over Creative Art from 
its publishers, Albert & Charles Boni, Inc. January, 1934, was 
the first issue of the merged publications. 


THEATER ARTS EXHIBITION 
ry. - ° y . 
PuirteeNn European countries and the U. S: are represented 
in the International Exhibition of Theater Art, which will 
remain open at New York’s Museum of Modern Art until 
February 26. The more than 700 items, consisting of scene 
and costume designs, and lighted stage models, are divided 
into three classifications: Renaissance and Baroque period, 
Pioneers of Modern Theater Art, and Modern Stage Design. 
Lee Simonson, director of the exhibition, toured Europe 
last summer collecting material, and assembled the American 
material since his return. Prize exhibits: six original Inigo 
Jones drawings. Critics have called the show the finest and 
most extensive of its kind ever assembled here or abroad. 


PERSONAL 


ALEXANDER L. Lev y & William J. Klein have opened offices 
at 179 West Washington Street, Chicago, for the practice of 
architecture, including appraisals, modernization and fire 
losses. Manufacturers are requested to send catalogues. 

Harry H. Akiyama has opened his own office in the Boston 
Building, Fort Street, Honolulu, Hawaii, and would like to 
receive manufacturers’ catalogues. 

William H. Elliott has opened an office in the Stewart 
Building, Easton, Maryland, and would like to receive manu- 


facturers’ catalogues. 








Underwood & Underwood 
SOVIET EMBASSY DESIGNER 
Keith Merrill, with his model of tropical consular offices, who 
has gone to Moscow with Ambassador William Bullitt to provide 
suitable quarters for the U. S. embassy staff 
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PRODUCTS & PRACTICE 





Grignon 


Store front lighting 
and illumination as 
demonstrated at the 
new General Electric 
Institute, Nela Park, 
Cleveland 





‘*Aviation of the 
Future,” by H. Ed- 
ward Winter, a 
porcelain enamel 
mural displayed by 
the Ferro Enamel 
Corporation, in the 
Builders’ Exchange 
Building, Cleveland 
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Tubular stainless 
steel furniture for 
restaurants and bars 
as manufactured by | 
the Howell Company, | 
Geneva, Ill. 





1 lerrazzo step re- 
places the old brass 
rail in the new bar of 
the Medinah Club, 
Wheaton, Ill., man- 
ufactured by the 
Liquid Carbonic 
Corporation, 3,100 
Kedzie Ave., Chicago 
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Redick Tower, Omaha, Neb. Joseph G. McArthur, 

Architect, Omaha, Neb.— Parsons Construction Co., 

General Contractors, Omaha, Neb.— National Roof- 
ing Co., Roofing Contractors, Omaha, Neb. 


This modern building 
has Genasco protection 


In keeping with the enduring character of 
this imposing building a Genasco Standard 
Trinidad Built-up Roof was specified because 
of its lasting protection and economy of upkeep. 


Long life and low maintenance cost are two 
cardinal points of a Genasco Standard Trinidad 
Built-up Roof which have won for it such 
widespread use on important buildings. 


For this roof is waterproofed and weather- 
sealed with Nature’s own product — Trinidad 
Native Lake Asphalt— which cannot be 
equalled for resistance to water, wear, and 
weather by any manufactured compounds. 


It will pay to find out why leading architects 
specify Genasco Standard Trinidad Built-up 
Roofs, and to look into their records of endur- 
ing service. 


Write for full information 


The Barber Asphalt Company 


Philadelphia 
New York 





Chicago 
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PRODUCTS & PRACTICE 


(Continued ) 


CONVECTION UNIT 

Ix THE field of concealed radiation, a new 
convection type unit has been perfected 
by the Warren Webster Company, Cam- 
den, N. J. The heating element is made of 
aluminum fins on copper tubing, and is 
inclined at an angle, which, it is said, gives 
maximum output per unit of space occu- 
pied. The orificed supply valve and union 
connection are built into one header, and 
the thermostatic return trap and union 
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Calked with Pecora Calking Compound by Hauenstein 


& Burmeister, St. Paul, Minn. 
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connection are built into the other header, 
which reduces installation costs by simplify- 
ing the connections. The new product is 
called Warren System Radiation. 


FOLDING PARTITIONS 


Noras.e improvements have been made 
in the soundproofing methods used in the 
Hamlinized folding partition, which is a 
combination of the Evanston soundproof 
door and Easyfold sliding-folding hard- 
ware. The hermetical sealing of the crack 
at the top of the door has been bettered; 
the bullnose joints between the doors are 
mounted with felt; and the internal insula- 
tion has been changed from hair felt to 
asbestos and sheet steel. 

The partitions are available in two forms: 
one, in which the doors are hinged in pairs 
and pushed across the opening, each pair 
independently, but linked by tongue and 
groove joints; two, in which the doors are 
hinged together and operated in the accor- 
dion manner. The partitions are suspended 
from above, carried on an overhead track 
attached to the header by heavy brackets. 
The header is securely bolted to the over- 
head steel work or framing. 

Doors may be any width (but all the 
same size for one installation), and are 31% 
in. thick. They may be glazed, paneled or 
flush, with blackboard slate for the panel- 
ing if desired. They may be any length, but 
designed for an even number of units. 


the joints. 


a 


Full information, details, specifications 
may be obtained from Irving Hamlin, 
manufacturer, Evanston, III. 


ALUNDUM AGGREGATE 


Non-stip preparations and devices for 
floors and stairs are of many, widely varied 
types. One of these is Alundum Aggregate, 
which consists of particles of ceramically 
bonded aluminum oxide abrasive. It is 
mixed with terrazzo, precast marble or 
precast tile, and is reported to provide a 
surface permanently non-slip and durable. 
Complete specifications for floors, ramps, 
and stairs have recently been prepared by 
its manufacturers, The Norton Company 
of Worcester, Mass. 





Ist NATIONAL BANK 
BUILDING. St. Paul. Minn. 


Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, Architects 
Paul Steenberg Const. Co., General Contractors 


a. 


ANKS, churches, theatres, office buildings, libraries, 
museums, garages are protected by Pecora Calking 
Compound against air and moisture seepage through 


Architects, engineers, builders and owners now realize 
that the calking of joints is an essential element incon- 
struction. It takes experience, however, to prove that all 
calking compounds are not alike in quality and perform- 
ance. It costs money to experiment. You can profit by the 
experience of others by insisting upon the use of PECORA. 


Pecora Calking Compound will not dry out, crack or chip 
when properly applied. It is permanent, flexible, plastic, 
and may be used with any building material or combi- 
nation of dissimilar materials. 


For further details see Sweet’s Catalog or write direct to us 


Peeora Paint Company 


Fourth and Venango Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Established 1862 by Smith Bowen 


ALSO MAKERS OF PECORA MORTAR STAINS 
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PRODUCTS & PRACTICE 


(Continued) 


FIRE ALARM UNIT 


A new type of fire alarm for homes, schools, public and com- 
mercial buildings of all types, which utilizes both the “rate of 
rise’’ and ‘‘fixed’’ thermostatic principles of fire detection, 





has been perfected by the Gamewell Company, Newton, 
Mass. Known as the Gamewell Vitalarm Signal, the units are 
installed on the ceiling connected to alternating current, 115 
volts, 60 cycles. The “rate of rise’’ feature causes the alarm 
to sound when there is a sustained rise of from 15° to 20° F.a 
minute for two minutes; and the “fixed”’ thermostatic prin- 
ciple simply means that when the temperature reaches 150° F., 
the alarm will automatically emit its alarm signal. Although 
almost every fire would be detected by the “rate of rise”’ 
principle, use of both insures 100 per cent operation. 

A small neon lamp glows constantly within the unit, mark- 
ing the location of the signal and indicating that the alarm is 
in working condition. Extension alarm units are provided in a 
Vitalarm system, so that the alarm signal will be heard in- 
stantly, however isolated the fire source. 








The flooring division of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company 
calls attention to the rubber flooring installation in Philadelphia's 
newest broadcasting station, WCAU, Robert Heller, Architect 
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SCOVILL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PLUMBERS’ BRASS GOODS DIVISION 


WATERVILLE e CONNECTICUT 


Scovill Flush Valves, Shower, Bath and Lavatory 
Fittings, Miscellaneous Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
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STEELTEX Assures Permanence 


While the plaster base is concealed in the completed 
wall, its inherent weaknesses may show up later to plague 
and embarrass the architect, contractor and owner. A 
good plaster job can be applied to Pittsburgh Steeltex 
Plaster Lath with full assurance that it will be a perma- 
nently good job. Pittsburgh Steeltex is a rigid sheet, 
consisting of a network of steel wire, welded at the joints 
and securely woven onto a tough, fibrous backing. The 
plaster flows around and imbeds the steel wire which 
thus forms a sturdy reinforcement for the plaster. The 
fibrous backing provides automatic back-plastering, 
saving both labor and material. Every architect, con- 
tractor and material dealer owes it to his clients and 
customers to inform himself fully as to the advantages of 
this modern plaster lath. Use the coupon below. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL CoO. e Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Pillsburgh 
N) a Li 


PITTSBURGH STEEL CO. Union Trust Building * Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete information about: 


C) Pittsburgh Steeltex Plaster Lath 





C) Dealer’s Proposition 





MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS 


No. 201 
SrTrore Fronts 

A brochure, in which several color plates are inserted, has 
just been released by the Formica Insulation Company on 
the use of Formica for store fronts. Construction details as well 
as full descriptive information are contained in the bulletin. 


No. 202 
LIGHTING 


Among the many records of A Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion, one of the finest is the November issue of ‘‘ The Magazine 
of Light,’ a house organ of the General Electric Company. In 
its forty pages, many of which are in full color, every interest- 
ing use of lighting at the Fair is illustrated. The pictures are 
large; and the text is brief and to the point. 


No. 203 
Marertats CaTALoGuE 

The United States Gypsum Company has just issued its 
Red Book of building materials. The range of materials manu- 
factured by the company is an extensive one, and the technical 
information given about each, amply illustrated by details, 
is clearly and usefully presented. Special sections of the 80- 
page booklet are devoted to plaster bases, plastering systems, 
plasters, wallboards and sheathing boards, thermal insula- 
tion products, roofing and paint products, fireproofing, acoustic 
materials and building specialties. The catalogue is a service- 
able one to be in the files of any office. 


No. 204 
STAINLESS STEEL 

Technical, descriptive, pictorial, and diagrammatic data on 
stainless steel are generously provided in a new pamphlet of 
the Republic Steel Company. The many uses of their product, 
Enduro, are intelligently shown — a few of which are for store 
fronts, exterior and interior trim, for doors, restaurant equip- 
ment, railings. The construction details disclose a number of 
interesting developments. 


No. 205 
RoorinG PRESERVER 

With interest in remodeling at an unprecedented height, a 
new pamphlet issued by the Barber Asphalt Company on 
‘*Genasco Resaturator’’ is unusually interesting. The mate- 
rial, as described in the leaflet, is a soft saturant applied to the 
surface of an old roof to revivify roofing felts, and over which 
is applied ‘“‘Genasco Resurfacer,”” a material built up of asbes- 
tos fibres and asphalt. It is reported to be an economical 
combination in the restoring of old roofs. Other pamphlets 
issued by the Barber Asphalt Company are on a composition 
siding resembling brick, and on siding strips. 


No. 206 
HousinG CONSTRUCTION SYSTEM 

Innumerable efforts are being made to cut construction 
costs on housing projects. The H. H. Robertson Company’s 
contribution to cost reduction is the Robertson Keystone 
Beam Steel Floor, which is fully described in text and con- 
struction details in a recent booklet of the company. The 
system, thoroughly discussed in an earlier issue of THE 
ARCHITECTURAL FORUM, warrants consideration from archi- 
tects engaged in housing projects. 


No. 207 
FLEX Woop 

The United States Plywood Company, manufacturers of 
Flexwood, issue a monthly magazine on the uses of its material. 
The most recent issue, devoted to hotels, is unusually inter- 
esting, containing good photographs of typical Flexwood in- 
stallations in hotels, and other informative data. 
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MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS 


No. 208 
Water TREATMENT 

To correct the various annoyances that beset the users of 
commercial and industrial boilers, the D. W. Haering Com- 
pany has developed a chemical solution marketed under the 
trade name of “H-O-H.”’ The cause of scaling, corrosion, 
priming, foaming, pitting, etc., and the means of dealing with 
them are fully discussed in a new Haering booklet. 


No. 209 
CHESTNUT AND OAK 


In two handsomely illustrated booklets the Appalachian 
Hardwood Manufacturers, Inc., have assembled much new 
data on the use of Appalachian oak and chestnut. One deals 
with the use of oak paneling at A Century of Progress, and 
illustrates the adaptability of the material to modern design. 
The other shows the use of chestnut for different types of pan- 
eling, including detail drawings of several typical rooms. 


No. 210 
Bars, SHAPES AND PLATES 


The Inland Steel Company has just published a new booklet 
on bars, shapes and plates and semifinished steel, entitled 
“Sizes We Roll and Standard Extras.”’ It incorporates all 
changes in extras, and includes tolerances, and size data on 
the products of Inland’s bar, plate and structural mills. 


No. 211 


CONVECTORS 


Comprehensive working data on two new and distinct types 
of convection heaters are the subject of a new booklet issued 
by the Rome Radiator Company. Each of the types, Robras 
Box Fin and Rocop Tubular, are described in detail, with ade- 
quate information on capacities, clearance requirements for 
connections, assemblies, roughing and installation. The ma- 
terial is extremely well presented, and should be of aid in 
designing a convector heating system. 


No. 212 
Non-Suie STAIRS 


For particular use on marble stairs, the Safety Processing 
Company offers Safonite, a material that is impregnated into 
the marble to make the steps non-slip. The material is im- 
bedded into three thin grooves near the edge of each step. 
It is said to have long life, and not to mar the appearance of 
the stairs. Information about the process is contained in a 
recent bulletin. 


No. 213 
Ho.ip-Up Protection 


Three new devices in bank hold-up protection have been 
perfected by the Diebold Safe & Lock Company. Each is 
described in a new pamphlet. The first is a teller’s safety 
locker, the second an automatic rewind delayed control com- 
bination lock, and the third an electric silent signal combina- 
tion lock. Because the principle in each is so involved, archi- 
tects who are interested in bank work should obtain copies of 
these new bulletins. 


No. 214 
Metra Trim 


In a new catalogue, the Knapp Brothers Manufacturing 
Company presents a series of data sheets on its complete line 
of metal trim, which includes corner beads, guards, grounds, 
screeds, casings and moldings. Large size drawings accompany 
the information on each type of trim. 


Wood Stains that Preserve 





House in Glen Head, 


l l Architect, Roger 

9 H Bullard, New Yori 

City Roof and siding 

stained with Cabot's 

abot’s <= 
Wood Stains 


Creosote Shingle and Wood 


Stains 


Among their other well recognized advantages, these 


stains have been distinguished for more than fifty 
years for their wood-preserving qualities. Trautwein 
said long ago in his ‘‘Handbook,”’ ‘Creosote is the 
best wood preservative known."’ This statement is 
just as true today. ...Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
lengthen the life of wood because they are made of 
creosote. There is no question of a small addition of 
this material creosote is the sole vehicle, and 
Cabot’s Creosote Stains are more than 60° pure re- 
fined creosote. . . . (Statistics of the American Wood 
Preservers’ Association show an enormous reduction 
in wood-preserving value as the proportion of creo- 
sote drops below 60%). . . . The pure metallic pig- 
ments are reduced to microscopic fineness by the 
patented Cabot Collopaking process, so that they 
act like dyes, leave no painty film on the surface, and 
preserve all the texture of the wood. . . . Architects 
and draftsmen may secure complete information and 
a color card of Cabot’s Creosote Shingle and Wood 
Stains by sending in the coupon below. 


Saul bebet= 
Manufacturing Chemists 


SAMUEL CABOT, INC. 
141 MILK STREET 
Boston, Massachusetts 





WE DO OvR PaRT 


Gentlemen: Please send me Color Card and information on Cabot's 
Creosote Shingle and Wood Stains 


Name 


Address AF-2-34 
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‘Daring Hold-Up!" 
Bandits get away 


An epidemic of day-light hold-ups by organized gangs of 
crooks is increasing daily, and definite action must be taken 
to make this form of robbery unprofitable. 


The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company has designed a simple 
and inexpensive daylight hold-up alarm system for banks, 
chain stores, jewelry stores, liquor stores, theatre ticket 
offices, etc. that meets the requirements. 


With this system installed a secret alarm can be sent in by 
any member of the staff without revealing the action. 


It is a well known fact that the present day gangster keeps 
well informed and avoids those places that are equipped 
with adequate alarm devices. Architects and engineers must 
be prepared to include such a system in their specifications. 


Write for full particulars 


The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
BOSTON 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


PIONEER MANUFACTURER OF SCHOOL SIGNAL SYSTEMS 








(1 @) HD ey Kh O)°F-1 eC) ae BOO) 5c— 
As York Builds Them 


.. patented “corkboard dip seal”...extra 
heavy steel-angle corner reinforcement 
.. superior diagonal bracing...carefully 
selected, well seasoned wood...rugged 
hardware with easily operated straight- 
pull latch. Send for descriptive booklet. 


—_ 
York Ice Machinery Corporation, York, Pennsylvania 
Send booklet describing York Cold Storage Doors 


Name 





Street 





City. State. 








MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS 


No. 215 
AuTOMATIC CoaL BURNER 

In a recent publication, amply illustrated and fully dia- 
grammed, the Whitty Manufacturing Co., Inc., gives a clear 
picture of the advantages and operation of its automatic coal 
burner. Reported to aid in fuel economy, the Whitty unit has 
been particularly designed for small plants, making it possible 
to use low cost bituminous coal by eliminating smoke. 


No. 216 
Coat Tar Pitrcu ROOFING 


Straight to the point, the new bulletin of the Koppers 
Product Company stresses a number of “ Do’s”’ and “ Dont’s”’ 
on roofing in its most recent bulletin. Taking up the problems 
of cracking, chalking, blistering and buckling, the pamphlet 
points out how these difficulties may be overcome. 


No. 217 
STEEL RAILINGS 

The increased use of tubing in architecture lends particular 
point to the new bulletin of the National Tube Company giv- 
ing standard sizes and weights of their USS 18-8 stainless 
steel tubes. There are four classifications — round, rectangu- 
lar, hexagonal, and octagonal. The pamphlet is illustrated. 


No. 218 
Woop Propucts 

Six different types of wood products are interestingly de- 
scribed and pictured in a recent 32-page booklet of the Wood 
Conversion Company. All the products are produced under 
the trade name of Nu-Wood, which consists of wood fibers 
waterproofed and compressed into different forms. The range 
of products includes insulating board, bevel-lap tile, bevel-lap 
plank, insulating lath, roof insulation, and moldings. 


No. 219 
BLOWERS 

The ILG Electric Ventilating Co. manufactures a complete 
line of fans and blowers. Its newest catalogue, 40 pages long, 
is devoted to blowers. Besides a wealth of specific engineering 
data, including all necessary dimensional and capacity data, 
the booklet contains full descriptions of the operation and 
installation of all types. 


No. 220 
Morors AND GENERATORS 

The Crocker-Wheeler Electric Manufacturing Company 
has recently issued its new catalogue, containing data on 
alternating and direct current motors, generators, motor 
generator sets, speed changers, flexible couplings, and torque- 
meters. The catalogue is twelve pages long. 


REQUEST FOR DATA 
To obtain any of the publications reviewed on these : 
pages, indicate the number and send coupon to THE l 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum, 220 East 42nd St., New York 


cM ek ee eee 
STREET ADDRESS...... SO tee oink od iE ee | 
CITY AND STATE 


Please check here if engaged in Architectural Practice 0 | 
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Illustrated at right is a facsimile of the 
twenty-year guarantee which is issued 


with each Whitehead tank. 


InsET— Monel Metal Domestic Hot 
Water Tank (Range Boiler) available 
in 30 to 100 gallon capacities. Tested 
up to 350 pounds hydrostatic pressure. 
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\, TO THE OWNER 

J ou are baited to sige aad mad thes certificate te Bhitehend Metal 
A bee. 304 Hadeoe Street, Ne 
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OW IN PRODUCTION: 


Monel Metal Hot Water Storage Tanks 


at Popular Prices 


(200 TO 1,000 GALLON CAPACITIES) 


HEN large capacity hot water 
storage tanks rust out, your cli- 
ents get irritated...and with cause! 
Hot water supply cut off. Workmen 
interfering with things in the basement. 
And, in too many cases, foundations 
cut so the new tank can be moved in. 
No wonder pleasant relationships 
go by the board; that reputations suf- 
fer. And needlessly. 


Now in stock 
Monel Metal tanks of 200 to 1,000 gal. 
capacities are now available from stock. 
Ready for immediate delivery through 
responsible heating and plumbing con- 
tractors in all localities. 

These tanks have shells of solid 
Monel Metal. They are welded con- 
struction. Strictly tested. 

Highly resistant to corrosion and 
rust-proof. Conservatively guaranteed 
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for 20 years. (Carefully controlled lab- 
oratory tests under accelerated cor- 
rosion conditions indicate an expected 
useful life of several times 20 years.) 

Monel Metal large capacity tanks 
are particularly designed for important 
residential installations, for use on 
estates and in hospitals, hotels, office 
buildings, apartments, institutions and 
public buildings... wherever constant 
demand for hot water involves large 
storage units as part of the supply 
system. 


What clients forget 


When a water tank fails, due to rust 
or corrosion, the owner is apt to ignore 
the real reasons behind his discomfort 
and expense. 

When replacement in- 
volves extensive “wrecking” 
operations, he forgets the in- 
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itial saving he made on an inferior tank. 
But he remembers the man who specified 
a tank that rusted out in a few years. 

Why not play safe? Instead of spe- 
cifying a material which you know will 
rust, write in “Monel Metal”... 
which you know will not! 

Representatives of the maker, 
Whitehead Metal Products Company, 
are glad to develop ideas and submit 
sketches for complete hot water tank 
requirements for a0 installations. 

Write, today, for dimensions, prices 
and any other detailed information you 
may want. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO., INC. 
G7 Wall Street New York, N.Y, 


Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark ap- 


plied to an alloy containing approximately 134 
two-thirds Nickel and one-third copper 
Monel Metal is mined, smelted, refined, rolled _ & 


and marketed solely by International Nickel. =» <«msr 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


U.S. Housing Policies 
Forum: 

[ am enclosing a copy of a letter recently 
sent to President Roosevelt embodying 
thoughts derived from my experience in 
carrying out two housing projects. 

ALFRED FELLHEIMER 

New York 


Dear Mr. President: 

Under the present set-up for limited 
dividend housing companies with Federal 
aid, the Government has merely _ per- 
petuated the methods of the old régime, 
taking the place of the money lender and 
demanding exclusive protection as to return 
and security, whereas the funds of the 
sponsors and prospective operators are 
strictly subordinated regardless of the fact 
that they, as sponsors, are held solely 
responsible for the successful completion 
and operation of the undertaking. That is 
to say, the borrowed dollar dominates and 
takes precedence over all other elements. 

Under the New York State Housing Law 
the sponsors or equity holders are further 
given no adequate reward to pay them for 
their enterprise and risk, since the dividend 
return on their investment is limited to the 
more legal rate of return on borrowed funds 
and in the event of “sale or dissolution” 
the bare face value of their investment is 
returned to them out of the proceeds and 
assets and the remainder being appropriated 
by the State. 

In consequence, it is not surprising that 
the number of responsible persons ready to 
venture their capital and their continuing 
efforts for a very considerable period of 
vears and to take all of the risks with no 
prospect of even a small reward for their 
personal services, has been found in- 
adequate. 

In the long run, low cost model housing 
should be furnished by private enterprise 
and capital since the total volume needed is 
so great that the field can only be compassed 
that way. Consequently investment in this 
housing should be made reasonably at- 
tractive in order to serve that portion of the 
public it is intended to reach, and keep the 
industry out of the philanthropic field. 

To accomplish these desirable results, the 
(Government can blaze the way by sponsor- 
ing and establishing common sense and fair 
principles of procedure, namely: 

1. That all capital invested in low cost 
model housing under State supervision and 
limited as to returns, shall be on an equal 
footing, dollar for dollar. 

2. That the Government funds therein 
shall have priority only as to the amortiza- 
tion and return of its funds. 

3. That there shall be no exemption of 
Federal or local realty taxes. That State 
taxes shall be exempted in return for the 
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limitations on rents, dividends and _ sur- 
pluses. ' 

4. That upon the cancellation of the 
Federal loan the ownership of the project 
and the limited earnings therefrom shall go 
to the sponsors in return for their initiative 
and services and that the project shall at 
all times be subject to the control of the 
State as to rentals and other features under 
State Laws prepared in consonance with 
these principles. 

This in brief is a simple set-up capable of 
being readily translated into action and one 
which we believe will attract adequate 
capital and achieve the desired objectives 
which are large in themselves and which 
have to do with a period of time extending 
into the future, long after the present 
emergency shall have passed away. 

If you consider this of interest, we are at 
your service and shall be glad to submit the 
explanatory details which we have worked 
out. 

ALFRED FELLHEIMER 
STEWARD WAGNER 


To the Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 


Codes and Fees 


Forum: 

Before me I have a copy of the code of 
fair competition for the architectural 
profession, dated December 6, 1933, and its 
perusal prompts me to make the following 
remarks, which I judge very pertinent, 
and fear that they will be overlooked in the 
drafting of the code, as they have been very 
lightly considered in the architect’s code of 
ethics up to now. 

A young architect starting in practice 
and anxious to live up to the standards of 
the A.I.A., finds himself at a loss in his 
financial relationships with his clients. He 
has had good college training, excellent 
practical experience in large architectural 
offices, but has had no access to the financial 
methods of his former employers. Therefore 
he looks up the A.I.A. schedule of charges 
for guidance and sees that the proper charge 
is 6 per cent — but not mandatory — more 
if the work is complicated, and less if it is 
simpler, or for any other “ justifiable’’ cause. 
This, unfortunately, opens the door for 
endless chiseling on the client’s part. The 
architect, in his anxiety not to lose a job, 
and meet the requirements of his small 
practice, is often intimidated into taking a 
job at a lower fee; thus hurting himself, 
if he attempts to give full service, or to re- 
sort to skinning the job for survival. In each 
case the profession at large suffers. 

I am sincerely hoping that there will be, 
either in the code, or in the various chapter 
regulations, a more clearly specified sched- 


ule of charges which will be mandatory to 
the architect. Section 18, page 6, seems to 
be worded in order to eliminate the com- 
petition of the draftsman with a spasmodic 
job on the side, for the protection of the 
small architect. This paragraph seems 
unnecessary if the schedule of charges were 
mandatory, so that the draftsman taking a 
job on the side could not do so at less than 
a certain fee, in which case there would be 
less of a temptation for the chiseler to seek 
him out to save money only. In any case 
this draftsman’s competition is not as 
serious as that of the shyster architect who 
takes jobs at cut rates and makes up the 
difference by unethical means. 
VAHAN HAGOPIAN 
New York 


New Houses From Old 


Forum: 

I have just read your book ‘‘ New Houses 
From Old” and I know of nothing that 
would give the architect better advertising 
than your splendid offer to place ten of 
these copies in the hands of prospective 
clients. I will always feel kindly towards 
THE Forwm for such an offer and am asking 
that you send the ten copies offered me to 
the enclosed list. 

G. THomAs HARMON 

Hartville, S. C. 


Forum: 

I wish to accept the courteous offer ex- 
tended in your recent letter and submit a 
list of prospective clients to whom I shall 
be glad to have ‘‘ New Houses and Other 
Buildings From Old” sent. All the list need 
something on the order of your book to stir 
up their interest. 

S. B. HAYNES 

Lubbock, Texas 


With and Without 
Benefit of Architect 


Forum: 

I am very glad to enclose a list of ten past, 
present and prospective clients, who I think 
would appreciate receiving a copy of your 
supplement ‘New Houses and Other 
Buildings From Old.” 

I have greatly admired and appreciated 
Forum's advertising campaign, as I have 
observed it in Time, and believe that the 
architectural profession should derive a 
great deal of benefit from it. 

I would like to make one suggestion, how- 
ever. Here on the Pacific Coast the founda- 
tions, basement, frame and roof of a house 
are relatively considerably cheaper than 
they are in the East. Therefore it is often 
greatly cheaper to tear down an old house 
entirely than it is to remodel it. Also in 
spite of the depression, the amount of 
money being spent on new construction is 
a great deal greater than that being spent 
on remodeling —at least on residential 
architecture. Unfortunately the percentage 

(Continued on page 32) 
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AMERICA is the cleanest country in the world. 


This is due, in no small measure, to the foresight of 
American architects, who have pioneered the installa- 
tion of laundries in private and public institutions of 
every kind. In hotels and hospitals, schools, clubs, 
department stores and industrial plants. Today it 
has come to the point where a laundry department is 
almost invariably included in the original plans for 
large structures . . . American standards of cleanliness 
have made this practically a necessity. 


@ For many years The American Laundry Machinery Company 
has enjoyed the confidence of American architects—worked with 
them in planning laundries of every type and size. When your 
specifications reach into the ever-changing laundry field, 
an inquiry will bring an “American” engineer to your office 
at a time most convenient for you. His services are confiden- 
tial and will not obligate you in any way. THE AMERICAN 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


(Continued from page 30) 
of new homes which are built without the 
services of an architect is still greatly in 
excess of the ones who have an architect. 
I have been wondering if you were going to 
have one of your advertisements pretty 
soon which, instead of showing a home 
before and after remodeling. showed similar 
types of homes which were built with and 
without architectural services. I realize 
that possibly this presents difficulties from 
the owner of the ‘‘horrible example’’ and 
perhaps there are other objections which are 
not apparent. 
BrrGE M. CLARK 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


Too Much Modern 
Forum: 

I should like to make a few remarks 
on the present character of THE Forum. | 
feel that you are publishing far too much in 
the way of modernistic architecture. There 
is possible application for this style in the 
erection of skyscrapers and in the design 
of store fronts and exhibition buildings, 
etc., but for the average every day architec- 
tural work that is likely to come to most of 
us in the near future, it has little application. 
Particularly in small residences, I feel that 
the time will come when we will look back 
upon these modernistic houses as the “gas 
pipe period.”” How anyone with delicately 
attuned sensibilities can like any of these 
nightmares is beyond conception. On the 
other hand, strange to say, some of the 
finest domestic architecture that has ever 
been done anywhere is being executed now 
by our carefully trained architects. 

If THE Forum continues to show too 
great a preponderance of this modernistic 
design in residences and apartment house 
work, I shall be compelled to discontinue 
my subscription. 


WiLiiaM H. Scopes 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. 


Forum: 

I wish to congratulate you upon the 
November issue of THE Forum. It is an- 
other of those copies of Forum which keep 
an architect in touch with modern work. 


WILLIAM WILDE 
Westfield, N. J. 


Washington’s Real Estate 
Forum: 


I would like to clear up one thought 
which was expressed in your Washington 
article. [December, 1933, pp. 518-19] 
“The rental situation became chaotic when 
apartment houses, facing a concerted clamor 
for Jower rents and contract cancellations, 
unwisely refused to treat with their ten- 
ants.”’ The truth of the matter is every 
reputable property management office or 
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operator did treat with its tenants and the 
testimony presented to the Senate sub- 
committee was to the effect that each indi- 
vidual case would be treated upon its merits 
and that the law of supply and demand 
would handle the situation much more effec- 
tively than any regulatory body which 
members of the Congress were proposing 
as a panacea to overcome the reduction in 
federal salaries which Congress was then 
voting upon. 

At no time has there been any failure on 
the part of Washington real estate interests 
in endeavoring to meet conditions as they 
existed. Figures obtained as a result of our 
real estate board survey showed that from 
January 1, 1928 to October 1, 1932 rentals 
on apartments had been reduced 10.1 per 
cent and that a vacancy of approximately 
17 per cent existed. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reported on July 1 a reduction 
from January 1, 1933 to June 30, 1933 of 
4.3 per cent which gives us approximately 
14.4 per cent reduction in local rentals 
since January 1, 1928. 

CHARLEs J. RusH 


Washington Real Estate Board 
Washington, D. C. 


Reaching Clients 
Lower Down 
Forum: 

I have noted with a great deal of pleas- 
ure the full page comments under your 
signature which have from time to time 
appeared in the magazine Time. These 
articles have been splendidly written and 
surely deserve the commendation of all of 
our profession. 

I am sure that I voice the sentiments of 
my confreres when I express the desire 
that information of this kind might be 
more thoroughly disseminated and gotten 
more to the general public. The readers of a 
magazine like Time and other high class 
publications of this nature are ve’¥ apt to 
engage the services of a good architect any- 
way, and in these depressive times it would 
be well if propaganda of this kind were pub- 
lished in a more general way and in maga- 
zines which are more widely read. 

Allow me to express the gratitude of our 
architectural profession in this section for 
the very worthy cause you have under- 
taken. 

H. W. BUEMMING 

Milwaukee, Wis. 


Cleveland and 
Detroit Housing 
Forum: 


In the December issue I found the article 
on ‘ Detroit’s Foresight”’ very interesting 
but have not been able to understand their 
figures on costs. In our set-up we are paying 
about the same for our land, 89 cents, but 


have a lower cubic cost, 30 cents. Our rent 
per room per month comes out at about $6 
or a little over, but in order to get it that 
low we had to have between 55 and 60 
families per acre. The Detroit set-up gives 
their rent as $6.28 and only a coverage of 20 
families per acre. I would certainly like to 
know how they do it. ... In the con- 
centrated data at the bottom of page 520 
the number of persons per family is given 
as four and the number of families as 729 
yet the total population is only 2,550. 
What happens to the other 366 people? 
O. KLINE FULMER 

Cleveland, Ohio 

See page 104 for article on Cleveland 
housing by Mr. Fulmer. 


Forum: 


Mr. O. Kline Fulmer’s dilemma about 
how we arrive at our room rental is easily 
explained. 

He has apparently overlooked the fact 
that the Detroit Slum Clearance and Hous- 
ing project is a public one and therefore 
eligible for a 30 per cent Federal grant 
which he neglected to take into account. 
This grant not only reduce “2 annual 
interest charges but also reduces the annual 
amortization. 

In addition, he has duplicated two items 
— ‘‘Insurance’’ and ‘Vacancies’? — both 
of which are taken into account under our 
heading of ‘Operation and Maintenance.” 
This is doubtless due to the fact that he 
has been in the habit of separating these 
two items. The operating costs of Cleve- 
land’s three- and four-story apartments 
will probably be considerably higher than 
for our two-story private dwellings, the 
tenants of which will be required to do 
many of the chores that the owner of a 
single detached dwelling ordinarily does. 
In other words, we have planned to unload 
a lot of expensive management costs upon 
the tenants and then, by close supervision, 
see that they carry out the regulations. 

In our original application to Washington 
we used an annual amortization of 1.35 per 
cent for fireproof construction as stated in 
an early circular sent out by the Housing 
Division of the PWA. Later they revised 
this upward to 1.51 per cent, which in our 
case raises our room rental 11 cents, which 
should be added to the original $6.28. 

As to our population figures: our origi- 
nal application showed 729 families at an 
average of 3.5 persons per family or a total 
population of the completed project of 
2,551, whereas by inadvertence we quoted 4 
as the average number of persons per family, 
for which error we submit our apology. 

Probably by now you have already noted 
from newspapers that Governor Comstock 
has reappointed the Original Housing Com- 
mission with one exception. Mayor Couzens 
has resigned from this Commission and Mr. 
Walter Rathnaw has been appointed to the 
vacancy. 

G. FRANK CORDNER 


City Plan Commission 
Detroit, Mich. 
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7 3 of the country’s 
Tclig architects specify 


ERAL ELECTRIC 
YIGERATORS 


@ In a Questionnaire recently sent from an 
unbiased organization to 2,005 of the country’s 
leading architects, the following question was 


asked: 


“When you specify an electric refrigerator, please 
name the make of unit that you believe gives the 
most satisfactory service.” 


Architects answering this question gave G-E 
the preference over any other make of domestic 
refrigerator. General Electric received a 20% 
greater mention than the next leading com- 
petitor and more mentions than all the remain- 
ing leading makes of refrigerators combined. 


The beauty, styling and convenience features 
of the G-E refrigerator, p/us its record for life- 
time dependability free from costly servicing, 
have won the preferred acceptance of architect, 
builder, ownerand tenantalike. General Electric 
Company, Electric Refrigeration Department, 
Section CG2, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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NON-FEDERAL SPECIFICATIONS 


To clear up the misunderstanding which has existed re- 
garding the type of specifications acceptable to the PWA 
on non-federal work, the following facts come from 
Washington authorities. The architect of any non-federal 
project receiving money from the PWA may write his 
specifications exactly as he would for a private client. 
This allows the use of trade names and alternates in the 
specifications. There is nothing in the regulations to 
prohibit government approval of specifications calling for 
the use of local materials and products. Local architects’ 
and engineers’ specifications are subject to government 
approval in Washington. The use of materials manu- 
factured by companies complying with NRA regulations 
is preferred. The essentials of the specifications for hous- 
ing projects will be found on page 111 of this issue. All 
subcontracts and purchase of materials must be awarded 
on a competitive basis. If a general contractor has already 
been selected for a housing project, a guaranteed maxi- 
mum cost of construction shall be set which shall include 
a stated amount as the general contractor’s fee. Other- 
wise the general contract shall be let by competitive 
bidding. 


HIGH COST HOUSING 


Hicu and low are relative terms. High cost housing, as 
far as social values and the economics of the body politic 
are concerned, is not the upper-crust dwelling but the 
slum. Slums are subsidized by cities. Their high cost, 
costs in the excess money expended by the city as com- 
pared with the returns from taxes, is only now being fully 
realized. The costs of maintaining streets, services, fire 
protection, police and courts, hospitals, constitute the 
large but seldom considered subsidy. The investigations 
of Director Shreve’s New York Slum Clearance Commit- 
tee are bearing this out. Crime, juvenile delinquency, 
tuberculosis, other diseases, all center in these slums. 
Superimposing maps of such cases over city slum maps 
shows conclusively that social cankers coincide with slum 
conditions. This is high cost housing — high in money 
cost, to say nothing of the cost in misery and degradation. 

Of course no slum clearance and housing program will 
solve the problem of poverty, and poverty makes slums. 
But the present program can start to alleviate the worst 
slum conditions — over-crowding, darkness and _ filth, 
insanitation. The government can undertake the problem 
at this end at the same time that it attempts to reshape 
the distribution of income, raising wages and taxing large 
incomes, creating work and trying to provide greater 
financial security for workers. 

To replace the high cost slum with high cost housing 
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(in the usual sense), using government funds, is out of the 
question. But many of the housing projects approved by 
the Housing Division thus far are high cost for the lowe: 
income tenant. The rents established are far beyond the 
slum dweller’s ability to pay. One of the most difficult 
problems of slum clearance is to find or to produce habita 
tions, either on the site or elsewhere, for the population 
displaced by the demolition. The slum dweller merely 
moves to fill up the vacancies in other obsolete, cast-off 
dwellings, other slums. 

High cost results from the relatively high prices which 
now must be paid for land, for money, for labor and for 
materials. From the architectural standpoint, leaving 
aside the more vital factors of finance and real estate, 
much remains to be done in research and planning to 
bring costs down. 

Designers in their planning are prone to think of their 
own minimum requirements for living rather than the 
habits of the probable tenants. This raises standards 
and costs. It is desirable to provide all possible amenities 
but they add to the tenant’s rent. Sunlight and fresh air 
in every room, privacy, fire-safety ; durable, easily cleaned 
interior finishes; heat, light, the simplest sanitary fixtures, 
and a range and a sink for each family, might be con- 
sidered a present-day minimum. Other items can be 
added as the tenant's ability to pay increases. 

Antiquated building laws in many a city make it im- 
possible to build economically. Requirements established 
when fire hazards were entirely different from those to- 
day, call for types and even details of construction and 
plan that make for high cost housing. Revision must be 
made in building codes to allow performance and test to 
govern instead of dictating construction methods and 
materials. 

High cost methods of construction are perpetuated by 
labor rules as well as local laws. Trades fight for their 
existence as hand crafts. Painters cling to the old brush 
and refuse to allow the more efficient spraygun to be con- 
sidered. Plumbers bar the introduction of prefabricated 
units, insisting on their hours of thread-cutting and pipe- 
fitting. And, in its anxiety to put men back to work, the 
government specifies that the ‘‘maximum of human labor 
shall be used in lieu of machinery wherever practicable 
and consistent with sound economy and public advan- 
tage.’’ Shall the steam shovel give way to men with pick 
and shovel? Present circumstances may justify such 
procedure but as a permanent philosophy it would mean a 
return to medieval standards of living, and it keeps costs 
high. 

Half a million dollars has been assigned by the PWA 
to subsidize research looking toward the production of a 
low cost airplane. Is a present need as important as a 
future possibility? It is time that an equal amount at 
least be given to develop the technique of low cost housing 
and the elimination of the high cost slum. 


Alia Moa 
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THE GOVERNMENT HOUSING 


BY ROBERT 


PROGRAM 


D. KOHN 


Director, Housing Division, PWA 


Tue depression has given America one lasting 
boon. It has centered attention on the greatest 
physical need of America today — adequate hous- 
ing for its workers. The building of new housing 
presents the largest single field for the safe invest- 
ment of money to say nothing of its unquestioned 
social and economic advantages. We are entering 
a new era in housing, not merely as an aid to 
reemployment, important as that is, but as an 
established long term policy and program of the 
New Deal. 

The Housing Division of the Public Works 
Administration is labeled an emergency organiza- 
tion but there is nothing temporary in the character 
of its program. Its immediate purpose is the pro- 
vision of jobs for one of the largest and hardest-hit 
industries in America. Like the rest of the Adminis- 
tration’s highly integrated program for national 
recovery from one of the major economic catas- 
trophes of history, it looks ahead to a prevention of 
such conditions in the future. 

The Housing Division of the Public Works 
Administration has a great advantage over many 
other organizations at work on the problem in 
that it is concerned with a field of capital invest- 
ment in consumer’s goods where the supply avail- 
able is less than half the demand. The supply of 
that demand, properly directed, can keep the 
construction industry busy for many years. 


Had the Housing Division proceeded in the 
blind, old-fashioned way of spending the money 
allotted to it, without any consideration for the 
future, its work would have been far more simple. 
Having no faith, however, that when the federal 
allotment is exhausted a kindly stork will take over 
the job of providing work for the millions directly 
and indirectly employed by it, the Administration 
through the Housing Division is using its resources 
in such a way as to prevent the inevitable slump 
that would result at the end of its program. 

Under the National Recovery Act, which estab- 
lished the Federal Emergency Administration of 
Public Works and its subsidiary the Housing Divi- 
sion, it was made possible for the Housing Division 
to go into any community and select a slum site 
for clearance and rebuilding, regardless of the 
degree of local support. Such action would 
make a nice newspaper display of efficiency in 
providing immediate jobs. The childish Micawbers 
would have been satisfied for the minute; two 
years from now, however, they would have been 
quite unable to understand why all the money 
expended had provided no stability of employment 
and industry. 

From the beginning it has been the unwavering 
purpose of the Housing Division to foster and 
encourage local participation in its projects. Its 
aim has been the establishment of private and 
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public bodies to work with it in the carrying out of 
its enterprises. As fast as possible these bodies will 
take over the management and operation of the 
properties created through federal funds; in the 
meantime they will be assisted in perfecting or- 
ganizations which will enable them to continue the 
work of slum clearance and the creation of low 
rental housing as part of the work of rehabilitation 
of their communities. 

When the Housing Division began its work it 
invited private and municipal groups into partner- 
ship in the housing projects, offering to provide as 
much as 85 per cent of the funds necessary for a 
given undertaking. It suggested limited dividend 
corporations and municipal housing authorities as 
desirable agencies for cooperation. 

Response to these suggestions was slow. Any 
number of commercial groups came to Washington 
to ask for Government money for real estate 
development of a speculative character which might 
compete with existing adequate housing or new 
housing financed from private sources. Most of these 
plans called for the use of undeveloped land on the 
rims of cities; the few that involved slum clearance 
had no provisions for limiting profits on the new 
buildings to be erected by the establishment of a 
scale of rentals that would make the new structures 
serve the needs of even a portion of the people 
dispossessed in the clearance operation. The Gov- 
ernment is not competing with adequate housing 
created by private initiative; it is not interested in 
clearing one blighted area and creating new slums 
elsewhere. 

In time the number of groups offering plans for 
limited dividend corporations increased in number. 
Well over three hundred have been considered by 
the Housing Division to the present time. Un- 
fortunately, the great majority have been unsound; 
some have called for the erection of towering sky- 
scrapers in crowded districts, with complete lack of 
appreciation of the expense involved in such 
construction and the high cost of its upkeep; 
others have involved the use of sites inconsistent 
with the logical rebuilding of their communities as 
projected by city planning bodies; yet others have 
been formulated without any understanding of the 
complex financial, architectural and social factors 
involved. 

Even the few that came up to the standards set 
by the Housing Division for social desirability and 
financial soundness have had great difficulties in 
establishing even the small equities demanded. 
Ready money is scarce and equity in real estate 
hard to assemble on short notice. 

Municipalities have been even less able to 
participate in the housing program than limited 
dividend corporations. Last January only two 
cities in the country had legal authority to engage 
in housing construction. Since that time the State 
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of Ohio has passed legislation enabling its cities 
to do so. In other States measures are being pre- 
pared to assist the formation of city and county 
housing authorities. But these steps take time. At 
present, had many cities the authorities needed, 
the number that could use them would be small 
because of budget problems. 

Since the number of cities and private groups 
that could take part immediately in slum clearance 
and low cost housing projects was shown to be too 
small for the quick relief of unemployment, the 
Housing Division formed the Public Works Emer- 
gency Housing Corporation to act as its agent in 
carrying on clearance and construction in the 
places where local Governmental and _ socially 
responsible groups were making urgent pleas for 
such action. The good faith of these public and 
private groups is shown by the energy with which 
they are pressing the formation of bodies that can in 
time take over the finished buildings, manage them, 
and, with better times, continue the work with local 
funds. 

It is believed that by the time the buildings 
created by the Public Works Emergency Housing 
Corporation are completed many of the States of 
the Union will have provided themselves with 
housing authorities. 

During every stage of the working out of the 
projects the Housing Corporation will depend on, 
and work through, local people. Those responsible 
for the entrance of the Federal Government into a 
community will be called on for advice on com- 
munity requirements and social conditions. The 
Corporation will work through local agencies, 
which in turn will, where possible, use local archi- 
tects, contractors, legal firms and supply houses. 

This cooperation on all details by community 
agencies, under the control and advice of federal 
agents who can offer the results of their experiences 
on the many problems involved in the interest of 
efficiency and the establishment of sound standards 
of many kinds, provides invaluable training for the 
future. 

When our cities are in positions to undertake the 
slum clearance and low-cost housing which they 
now realize they need, they will have at their 
disposal people and agencies already experienced in 
the handling of such matters. It will enable them to 
proceed without making many of the costly mis- 
takes that might otherwise have occurred. 

It has taken the present crisis in municipal 
finances to bring about a general consideration of 
the cost of slums to our cities. Efforts to salvage the 
credits of municipalities have led to searching 
analyses of public budgets and demands on the 
part of citizens to know why city taxes are so high, 
why the cities have to spend so much on police 
protection, fire control, care of tuberculosis and 
care of delinquents. Holders of real estate in areas 
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adjacent to slums are beginning to awaken to the 
progressiveness of slum rot as it begins to affect the 
values of their properties; they are beginning to see 
that any individual is powerless to check the 
advance of the blight; and they are beginning to see 
that only the municipal authority can and must 
stop it. 

As part of the far-seeing program of the Govern- 
ment the Public Works Administration has estab- 
lished a National Planning Board to take over some 
of the work formerly done in the Department of 
Commerce and to coordinate and stimulate the old 
city, State and regional planning boards. With this 
powerful backing these bodies are coming to life 
again and are being called on for advice in the 
choice of sites for emergency public works. This 
insistence of the Federal Government that struc- 
tures financed from Washington shall be part of a 
carefully thought out plan of regional development 
will save us from a crop of useless monuments to the 
depression; it also ensures additional local discus- 
sion of why one type of project is chosen instead of 
another. 

In leaving the projects as far as possible in the 
hands of local leaders the Federal Government is 
endeavoring to exercise its powers only in the up- 
holding of standards of efficiency, economy and 
housing adequacy. The plans prepared by local 
architects are not being standardized. Since munic- 
ipal housing is an almost unexplored field in Amer- 
ica, it is hoped that this lack of standardization will 
cause the development of types of low-cost housing 
of kinds particularly adapted to the region and its 
working population. 


It is not possible at present to say how many 
communities will have housing created under the 
Public Works program, either through the Housing 
Corporation, through municipal housing authori 
ties, or through limited dividend corporations. Firm 
in its desire to stimulate local initiative, the Housing 
Division will continue to use the two latter methods 
whenever that is possible. At most the number of 
cities will be small compared with the number where 
work could and should be done. 

When the Housing plans were first launched they 
were met by bitter attacks from construction and 
real estate firms who believed their markets were 
being invaded. Wiser counsels are beginning to 
prevail. The Government is working through local 
contractors and providing a spur to future activity. 
The housing it is providing will compete with none 
produced by private initiative. It will compete only 
with housing that has no right to existence. If a 
dealer in old clothes tried to have the manufacture 
of cheap new clothing outlawed because it kept 
people from buying his wares he would be laughed 
off the streets; if the dealer in luxury clothing tried 
to have the cheap clothing stores suppressed be- 
cause people ought to buy his goods, whether they 
could or not, he would have similar treatment. 

Nobody is doing the job of providing adequate 
housing at rents the majority of the population can 
pay. The emergency program of the Federal 
Government is starting the ball rolling; the indica- 
tions are that it will be kept going — through 
private initiative, if it has initiative and the intel- 
ligence to see its own opportunities, or by State 
or municipal action in a spirit of self-protection. 
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DESIGNATING AND ESTABLISHING THE PUBLIC WORKS EMERGENCY HousING CorRPORA- 
TION AS AN AGENCY UNDER TITLE II OF THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY AcT 


By virtue of the authority vested in me under title II 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act, approved June 
16, 1933 (Public, No. 67, 73d Cong.), and with a view to 
increasing employment quickly: 

(1) I hereby designate and establish the Public Works 
Emergency Housing Corporation, a corporation organized 
and existing under the laws of the State of Delaware (here- 
inafter called the Housing Corporation), as an agency under 
title II of said act, with the powers and for the purposes 
hereinafter set forth. 

(2) The Housing Corporation is authorized and em- 
powered to construct, finance, or aid in the construction or 
financing of any public-works project included in the 
program prepared pursuant to section 202(d) of said act. 

(3) The Housing Corporation is authorized and em- 


THe Wuite Howse. 


powered to acquire by purchase, or by exercise of the power 
of eminent domain, any real or personal property in 
connection with the construction of any such project. 

(4) The Housing Corporation is authorized and em- 
powered to sell any security acquired or any property so 
constructed or acquired or to lease any such property with 
or without the privilege of purchase; provided, that all 
moneys received by the Housing Corporation from any 
such sale or lease shall be applied in the manner provided 
in section 203 of said act. 

(5) The Housing Corporation is authorized and em- 
powered to take any and all such action, do any and all 


such things, and exercise any and all such powers as may be 


or appear necessary, suitable, or expedient in connection 
with the foregoing. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
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THE HOUSING POLICY 


BY HAROLD 


OF PWA 


L. ICKES 


Administrator 
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SINCE the announcement of the incorporation of the Pub- 
lic Works Emergency Housing Corporation many ques- 
tions have been asked as to how it will function and 
whether its creation is to be construed as the expression of 
a change of policy in respect to applications submitted 
by Limited Dividend Corporations, Municipalities, and 
Public Housing Authorities. 

It continues to be the policy of the Public Works Ad- 
ministration to encourage local study and promotion of 
low cost housing. The Public Works Administration will 
continue to loan on slum clearance operations and low 
cost housing projects sponsored by Limited Dividend 
Corporations. Such corporations have a distinct advantage 
in certain fields of activity. It is the intention of the Pub- 
lic Works Administration to take the initiative in slum 
clearance and low cost housing projects in the interest of 
unemployment relief and recovery only in cases where 
local agencies are unable to do so or unwilling to act 
promptly. Such projects will be undertaken by the Pub- 
lic Works Emergency Housing Corporation upon invitation 
from local officials and/or groups of representative and 
responsible citizens or civic organizations. Where the 
Housing Corporation initiates, local groups and agencies 
will be utilized to the fullest extent possible in the acquisi- 
tion of sites, design, construction and operation of the 
projects. In any case, the cooperation of responsible local 
groups and agencies is an essential. 

The Emergency Housing Corporation was created to 
speed the work. Experience based upon hundreds of 
applications clearly indicates that under present conditions 
local agencies privately financed are rarely prepared to 
provide the equity required or to engage in the kind of 
work that would best further the interest of recovery. 
Only a small number of applicants have proposed plans 
for slum clearance and very few have presented plans for 
housing projects which could be self-sustaining at rentals 
sufficiently low. The large majority propose the use of 
vacant land in suburban areas and houses of other than 
comparatively low rental. Except in a few communities, 
such housing is not needed at this time and might be in 
direct competition with properties that now provide decent 
housing facilities. 

In the course of recovery it may be assumed that existing 
vacancies will disappear and that there will be demand for 
vacant sites and for urban and suburban houses. By 
confining the work of the Emergency Housing Corporation 
at the present time to the clearance of slums and the 
production of a like number of low cost units, limited as to 
rentals and restricted as to occupancy to the low income 
groups, the Administration can stimulate one of the basic 
industries without encroaching upon its field of future 
opportunity. 

For projects presented by Limited Dividend Corpora- 
tions the desire to dispose of vacant land and to gain from 
the design and construction of a project is not sufficient to 
meet the requirements. Responsibility for initiative, 
ownership and operation must be vested in a representa- 
tive group of citizens and the project must be sponsored by 
local civic bodies. Reasonable evidence must be produced 
of need for housing of this character and rental price. 
Since as much as 85 per cent of the total cost may be loaned 
on preferred projects of this class, the nature of the equity 
is a matter of first importance. The Government is prima- 
rily concerned with the continuing interest and responsi- 
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bility of the sponsors of the project and of the holders of 
the equity during the life of any loan. It follows that the 
equity must be established by the investment of other than 
the profits derived from the operation. Land, reasonably 
appraised for the use of low cost housing, will be considered 
as equity: a small proportion of the equity may be estab- 
lished by the investment of earned fees. A certain propor- 
tion of cash investment will be required. 

The Administrator is particularly interested in projects 
presented by Municipalities and Public Housing Authori- 
ties. To warrant approval in either case, such applications 
must fully satisfy the requirements of the Administration 
in respect to certain important matters of policy. 

Where a City or Housing Authority is legally empowered 
to prepare and carry out well-considered projects of low 
cost housing, the Administration will be particularly in- 
terested to find ways by which such projects can be helped 
financially and otherwise. The same is true in instances 
where for the time being a city has not the‘legal powers 
but will agree to make every effort to secure satisfactory 
enabling legislation in the future. It is in such cases that 
the Housing Corporation can function most effectively in 
this emergency. Except in unusual cases the aim of the 
Public Works Administration in all of these Municipal 
Housing projects would be to confine the work of unem- 
ployment relief to slum clearance. Such a preference does 
not exclude the use of vacant land where it may be found 
advantageous to combine the use of vacant land with a 
clearance operation. Sometimes it may not be advisable 
to build upon all or part of the land vacated or to crowd 
it with as many families or again such a combination of 
slum and vacant land might help to reduce the average 
land cost. In any case, preference will be given to projects 
located in congested areas occupied by obsolete structures 
in an advanced stage of decay or dilapidation. Preference 
likewise will be given to sites closely related to opportuni- 
ties for employment and to sites well studied in relation 


to a long term regional plan. 


Low cost land and low rentals cannot be defined in 
terms that may be applied generally. These terms have 
meaning only when used in relation to local family incomes 
and housing costs in the community. To qualify as “‘low 
cost”’ land the price given in the financial set-up must be 
such as to permit of the erection of low structures in 
accordance with the standards of design already defined 
and in accordance with what has been said above in respect 
to low income and low rentals. Low rentals are not possible 
in high buildings of high construction and operating costs. 
Sites of higher unit price than will permit low rentals will 
be looked upon as having been appraised with a view to 
their being used for some other purpose than housing the 
low income group. 

To qualify as a low “rental” project in a given case 
the range of rentals proposed must correspond to those 
currently paid in the community by that family income 
group for which the project was designed. Municipal 
housing projects and those presented by Housing Authori- 
ties must show a rent level so far below any commercially 
produced as not only to put it outside of any possible 
competition with existing decent housing but unques- 
tionably meeting the needs of an income group never 
before accommodated. It must be controlled by a socially 
minded agency which will limit its use beyond question to 
those for whom it is built. 
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Tue policies of the Housing Division of the Public 
Works Administration are statea by others in this 
issue. This note deals with the current Housing 
Problem within a definite frame of reference — the 
current facts of our economy and the Administra- 
tion’s Program of Recovery. In other words, it is an 
analysis of the problem in terms of the objectives as 
stated in the empowering legislation under which 
the work proceeds. The question is: How can 
“slum clearance and low cost housing’’ be made to 
serve these particular ends? A “‘solution”’ of ‘‘ The 
Housing Problem” is not 
cussion. 


involved in this dis- 

To define the term Recovery would-be to restate 
what the Administration has said and done through- 
out the vast and complex domain of our economy. 
An acquaintance with its activities is assumed. 
Reference is here made only to certain items of that 
program having an immediate bearing in the case. 

The reemployment of those who have been forced 
into idleness is an objective that animates the Ad- 
ministration’s Program and conditions its proce- 
dures. It was this very pressing need that projected 
housing into the sphere of Federal action and linked 
it to Public Works. The reasons for its inclusion 
should be obvious: The building of habitations, par- 
ticularly the processes of erection, remains largely a 
handicraft operation that has withstood the impact 
of a rapidly changing technology. In relation, farm- 


ing upon the Western plains is highly mechanized 
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and ‘‘modern.’’ Housing would therefore serve the 
interest of reemployment in like an 
ideal way. 

But the provision of additional habitations 
touches immediately the question of the existing 
state of urban realty values and urban financial 
stability. Upon realty values hangs an enormous 
weight of investments in urban mortgages with 
their gnawing fixed charges and the recently intro- 
duced amortization rates. And from this weight 
again there is suspended an ever increasing weight 
of urban funded debt with its fixed charges and 
sinking funds. 


something 


It is assumed that the raising of prices will revive 
realty values, thaw frozen assets in banks, insurance 
and mortgage companies and in the hands of inves- 
tors, and that the mortgaged properties will earn 
enough to meet their fixed charges and amortiza- 
tion, and in addition, will give meaning to equities 
and support the urban funded debt. For the pur- 
pose of this analysis this assumption need not be 
questioned. 

These facts in the case may be simply stated and 
their bearing upon the problem readily understood. 
But to go further involves the introduction of more 
complex factors. It involves several matters that 
have been neglected in general discussions and which 
cannot be disposed of by argument. Facts are in the 
saddle: a knowledge of them and an understanding 
of their meaning is essential. Action must be taken 
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in the light of the facts as of 1929, and the preceding 
years; and such facts must be handled by the cal- 
culus of probabilities. 

In the background and bearing directly upon the 
current plight of urban centers are certain recorded 
facts. The decline in urban rentals began in 1924-25, 
five years before the depression set in, and ran 
counter to the trend of prices. Rentals have con- 
tinued to decline since that date. At about that date 
the per cent of urban vacancies began its upward 
march. Nor has that ceased in all these years. It was 
during the years 1923-1929 that the nation’s great- 
est building boom rose to crescendo. This served to 
accelerate the growth of the stretch between the two 
lines disclosing this important relationship — de- 
clining rentals and increasing vacancies. 

These two important facts and their changing re- 
lationship were overlooked by some, ignored by 
others and concealed by a well-organized interest 
whose promotional activities depended upon their 
concealment. During that time news ordinarily ran 
to deny them: and they were smothered under 
emphasis upon the growth of population. That total 
population had been growing at a decreasing rate of 
growth for a quarter century did not flutter belief in 
a beneficent trend of events nor contaminate the 
optimism that animates speculation. 

The migration from farms averaged 1,944,000 a 
year during the decade 1920-1929 with a return 
movement to farms averaging 1,314,000. In 1930, 
the movement to and from farms balanced. In 
1931, the net migration to farms was over 200,000; 
in 1932, over 500,000. The meaning and significance 
of this reversal of trend is beyond the scope of this 
note. It is pointed out as a fact having an immediate 
bearing. 

As a result of fewer births, the cessation of immi- 
gration, and more deaths, the annual increase of the 
native population has declined from an average of 
1,900,000 a year during the years 1930-1931 to less 
than 900,000 a year in 1931—1932.! 

In the larger cities (over 100,000) the 1920 census 
revealed about enough children under 5 years of age, 
in relation to women of child bearing age, to main- 
tain a stationary population without accessions 
from outside. In 1930 there was a 20 to 25 per cent 
deficit of children. In the smaller cities there was a 
surplus of children in 1920 above the number to 
maintain a stationary population. In 1930 there 
was, on the average, an 8 per cent deficit. In 1930 
seven cities (West and West Coast) largely of Amer- 
ican stock lacked 40 per cent of having enough chil- 
dren to maintain their population permanently 
without accessions from outside. In a few cities 
deaths exceeded births. Where all factors are taken 


‘See Rural Urban Migration and the National Welfare by 
A. E. Baker. Annals of the Association of American Geog- 
raphers, Vol. XIII, pp. 59-126, for the figures used in this 
connection. 
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into account, it would seem that a decline in urban 
population in the absence of heavy migration from 
rural and foreign areas is highly probable. The chil- 
dren necessary to maintain population do not exist, 
and a persistent rise in urban birth rate is very 
unlikely. 

In the light of these facts as to population trends 
the talk about an enormous accumulating shortage 
of habitations in urban centers should be taken with 
a grain of salt. We do not know. This is said with 
particular reference to the habitation with rentals 
above the lower middle rental brackets. This point 
will be dealt with when we note the changes that 
have occurred in the differential distribution of in- 
come. So far as I know, all of the calculations which 
run to indicate a large potential demand for new 
habitations in urban centers gverlook the changes 
in the differential distribution of income and the 
change in population trends and birth rates. They 
are all seemingly based upon a pattern of migration 
that has changed, upon a population growth rate 
and a birth rate that are not in accord with the cur- 
rent facts with which we must deal. 

When placed within our frame of reference, the 
bald facts as to declining rentals, accumulating 
vacancies, trends of migration and declining urban 
birth rates would seem to point clearly toward the 
need of confining activity, launched in the interest 
of Recovery, to definite brackets in respect to 
rentals. The production of anything would increase 
employment; but the production of habitations 
within the rental brackets where there now exists a 
considerable percentage of vacancies would serve to 
increase vacancies and in so doing place the debt 
structure of urban centers in a more unstable 
position. 

All of the facts above referred to point directly 
and unmistakably toward the destruction of houses 
in slum and blighted areas — which brings us the 
problem of replacement. What facts bear directly 
upon this question? We will deal with two only, 
since two are of outstanding importance. Let us con- 
sider the matter of valuation and appraisal and then 
turn to the differential distribution of income. 

The property for clearance projects may be pur- 
chased or it may (in most cases) be taken through 
the exercise of the rights of eminent domain. The 
question that intrudes at this point is what will the 
courts do in determining what shall be paid for it? It 
is hazardous to venture a guess as to the last ques- 
tion. But this much may be stated: as the matter 
now stands the difference in cost between purchase 
and taking would not likely be great since the inten- 
tion of the court is seemingly to reconstruct within 
the procedure of taking, under the rights of eminent 
domain, the conditions that would have obtained 
had the property been transferred within the frame 
work of the market. Let us therefore examine 
briefly the subject of valuation. 
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Hitherto valuation has rested upon ‘“appraisal.”’ 
Underlying and animating the procedures of ap- 
praisals runs an assumption. That assumption no 
longer serves, for its foundations have been under- 
mined by a flood of facts which deny it. The as- 
sumption was this: constant growth of population, 
production and business constitutes a condition of 
normality. As corollary to this we have the assump- 
tion that the rate of increase in land values that had 
occurred over a considerable period of time could be 
relied upon to continue in the future. Hence the 
“value’’ of a piece of land at a given point in time 
would be “‘composed”’ in part of an item commonly 
described in the hope-inspiring phrase ‘“‘the capi- 
talization of prospective gains.” 

Let us look at a few of the facts that have under- 
mined this assumption. We need not repeat the facts 
as to population trends, migrations and birth rate; 
their bearing upon value and prospective earning in 
relation to our assumptions as to constant growth 
should be obvious. Physical production (raw ma- 
terials and manufactured goods) has been growing 
with a decrement — not since 1929 as so generally 
assumed, but since 1911, or 23 years. The group of 
facts just stated sweeps into oblivion the optimistic 
assumptions upon which urban values rest. 

It may be well at this point to note what we have 
been doing under these assumptions. It is possible to 
measure the relation between our expectations and 
the facts of growth. Our zoning ordinances consti- 
tute a rough measure of our expectations. Were our 
cities to continue to grow as in the past, the provi- 
sions for expansion defined in these ordinances could 
not be realized, in most cases, in five or ten cen- 
turies. In many instances it is perfectly safe to say 
that our expectations thus defined could never be 
realized. For example: it would be possible to house 
the entire population of the United States within the 
residential district as shown upon the zoning maps 
of New York or Chicago. Our zoning maps consti- 
tute a quantitative expression of our expectations 
and the basis of our assumptions in respect to “‘ valua- 
tion”’ or “the capitalization of prospective gains.”’ 

Cases may be cited where the residential popula- 
tion in a central area decreased by one half in some- 
thing like a decade, while income from properties 
dropped toward the vanishing point without dis- 
turbing appreciably the assessed valuation of the 
property or the quoted valuation of mortgage debt. 
And while this was going on near their centers new 
subdivisions were being opened up at an accelerating 
rate. It is not uncommon in our urban centers to 
find from 30 to 50 per cent of all parcels of land 
vacant. The prices at which these vacant lots were 
“appraised,’’ and the history of mortgage fore- 
closures and tax delinquencies indicate how wide is 
the gap between our expectations and the facts of 
growth. All this indicates the rigidity of our faith in 
expectations. 
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Faith has led us to adopt fantastic procedures. 
Generally speaking we have ignored the facts of 
physical decay and obsolescence of urban struc- 
tures; we have allowed our mortgages to run on 
through time without amortization. It has been as- 
sumed that, due to constant growth, the apprecia- 
tion in the value of the site would run at a faster 
rate than the rate at which obsolescence and decay 
took effect upon the structure that occupied it. Thus 
when we wrecked a structure time had already 
transferred its value to the site. Thus urban prop- 
erty ordinarily carries a valuation which represents 
the sum of the valuations of all the urban structures 
rendered obsolete by use and time and destroyed. 
Thus the urbanites not only pay for the structures 
which they occupy and use in the present but they 
also pay taxes and fixed charges upon a series of 
structures that have passed into oblivion. We are 
really paying taxes and fixed charges upon unwar- 
ranted hopes and expectations. The facts of the 
present should serve to demonstrate the absurdity 
of capitalizing expectations that flatly deny the 
facts of growth of the physical world. 

This reference to the relation between facts of 
growth and expectations is to suggest that there is 
sufficient statistical material at hand to enable us to 
reduce our fantastic procedure of appraisal to one in 
which the dominating and controlling facts of physi- 
cal growth would be taken into account. Appraisal, 
if it is to have any meaning whatsoever, must be 
brought within the domain of the probable. And it 
is this work of bringing the procedures of appraisal 
into the domain of the probable around which the 
clearance of our great blighted areas revolves. If we 
fail to appraise them in the light of the facts of 
growth, they will continue to rot at an accelerating 
rate until they will have eaten away the foundations 
of our urban funded debts. 

Having examined the questions of population 
trends and valuation we may now return to the 
question as to what we would build after the 
blighted area has been cleared. Rentals charged 
must have a relation to the income of those who oc- 
cupy the new structures. The recent and current 
facts covering the differential distribution of the 
national income are disclosed in the following table of 
‘Living Standard Classification of Total Population.” 


1929 1932 
Income per cent per cent 
1. Pee Chores. ........... eT 1.20 11.43 
a rs Sern ae ea Se 
ef. 22.30 25.39 
4. $1,000 to $1,500. ........ san 18.80 16.42 
arr . 15.82 12.81 
6. $2,000 to $3,000........... eerie 8.19 
7. Gate UP BONE. cc es Dion 6.17 2.14 
S. $5,000 to $25.000................ 2.97 1.07 
ey I beck cbse b eke ees cken'es , 48 07 
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It should be noted that in 1929 40 per cent of the 
population, and in 1933 approximately 60 per cent 
received an income of less than $1,000. Those figures 
give us a hint as to the nature of our problem. It 
would be hazardous to venture a guess as to present 
distribution of family income. But calculations 
covering the last decade are available and we may 
say that, during the greater part of that period, the 
family income of one-third of the population was 
under $1,200 per year; the range of another third 
was between $1,200 and $2,000. When account is 
taken of the cost of promotions, financing, sales, 
construction of habitations, taxes, and the cost of 
living it is readily seen that from one-half to two- 
thirds of the population cannot be housed until a 
like proportion of habitations has fallen into an ad- 
vanced stage of decay and obsolescence. It would 
seem to follow from this relationship that the rate at 
which habitations are produced by our industrial 
system can have no direct relation to their occu- 
pancy by this group of the population. Seemingly 
occupancy by this group is determined by the rate 
at which houses decay and fall into various stages of 
obsolescence. 

It is said of the building industry that it has neg- 
lected an opportunity in its failure to provide new 
habitations for the lower income groups. Some 
shoddy houses have been built for them, but this 
merely accelerates the rate of decay and extends the 
areas of blight. The lower third cannot be housed 
until nearly two-thirds of ou: habitations have 
fallen into such a state of decay that they are no 
longer to be rated as investments and are viewed as 
liabilities by owners, mortgage holders and collec- 
tors of taxes. These facts would seem to indicate 
that slums and blighted areas are among the assured 
end products of our economy. 

Low cost housing is a loose, indefinite term; it may 
be understood as $3 or $4 per room per month in one 
community and $6 or $7 in another. Whatever is 
understood locally matters little. The fact remains 
that to a large proportion of our population, the 
term ‘‘low cost,’’ as applied to new housing, de- 
scribes houses at rentals it cannot afford to pay. 

Another important factor in the problem should 
be noted. Housing, particularly field assembly and 
erection, is largely a matter of handicraft. When 
viewed in relation to our whole industrial mechan- 
ism its output per man hour is low. It would follow 
from this, as indeed it does follow, that many men 
are employed in the operations of building and of 
repairs and renewals. Not only that but the wages 
paid in the building trades are appreciably higher 
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than the general run of wages received by those who 
occupy low rental houses. 

In these wage relationships we have a disparity 
much like that which has obtained in the recent past 
as between the cash net earnings of the farmer and 
the cost to him of manufactured goods. The dispar- 
ity between the wage rates (I do not here refer to an- 
nual earnings of the building trade workmen, which 
is another matter) operates in a direct way to hold 
area, volume, and quality of habitations to a low 
standard. How this differential arose is beside the 
point here: it is pointed as a fact of our economy. It 
operates through time to maintain a running bal- 
ance in favor of shoddy, inadequate housing with a 
high rate of obsolescence. 

Given the long time growth trends of population, 
total physical production, birth rate, and the re- 
cently developed trends in migration and the facts 
of the present, the nature of the work to be under- 
taken, and the general policy underlying procedure 
becomes clearly defined. Slum clearance and the 
reclamation of blighted urban areas provide the 
only broad field wherein operations of sufficient 
magnitude to affect unemployment conditions may 
be undertaken. 

It is the flattening of these growth curves that ef- 


fectively removes these large areas from the promised 


RA 


land of speculative building. It is this and not the 
preferences of individuals and groups that forces the 
work of reclamation into the domain of collective 
action. 

Of course, what will happen remains to be seen. 
But this much may be ventured in respect to the 
future: if ownership within these areas insists upon 
an appraisal which ignores the facts as to the declin- 
ing growth rates above referred to, the areas will not 
now be cleared. And if the work of clearance and 
reclamation is not now launched it is probable that 
their clearance will await the day when the question 
of appraisal will not be involved in reclamation. 

ees 

The above discussion has been directed toward a 
statement of the problem in terms of the Program 
of Recovery, as defined by the Administration. At 
one or two points one notes minor infractions of the 
time honored rules of our economy. Such infractions 
may be overlooked, since some concessions must be 
made if anything is to be done. But the procedures 
taken as a whole are in conformity: habitations are 
to be built upon foundations of Debt. 

Next month this same subject will be examined 
from a different angle — the adequacy of Debt as a 
foundation for houses. 
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THE NEW PLAN OF ACTION 


Outlining the reshaping of the Government's housing and slum clear- 
ance policy, the revisions of function and personnel, the agencies 
of action, the preferred types of projects, the financial arrange- 
ments, and the preliminary sleps to be taken by project proponents 


Hansrrune from the first by lack of adequate 
quarters, personnel and equipment — guided by no 
definite announced policy or procedure — having 
no research group to supply the essential statistical 
and technical information — deprived of any actual 
executive or financial powers in its own right 
the Housing Division naturally got away to a poor 
start. Experience has been a hard teacher, but the 
lessons of the last six months have been learned. 
The Division has moved into more adequate quar- 
ters, the statements of policy and procedure are 
awaiting official approval, the staff will be -aug- 
mented (as indicated on the accompanying charts) 
to form an organization with clearly defined and 
delegated functions, and the expected decision in 
regard to the use of funds will make immediate 
action possible. 

Objectives of the Housing Division are twofold: 
the obvious one of reemploying building industry 
workers in the construction of modern dwellings; 
and the broader one of serving as the most desirable 
channel of controlled credit distribution, serving a 
universally approved social purpose. 

The PWEHC has been created to serve in attain- 
ing both objectives, and to speed the work by enab- 
ling the acquisition and clearing of land to be under- 
taken at the same time that plans for new housing 
are being developed. 

It has been unfortunate that the Housing Divi- 
sion’s credit function as the examining body of a 
government loan institution has not been made 
clear, nor its requirements and procedure estab- 
lished in time to prevent hundreds of project pro- 
moters and architects from wasting their time 
preparing plans doomed to rejection because of the 
strict provisions for the safeguarding of the loan. 

Eligible Agencies. The Housing Division will 
operate through, and with, four agencies: 1. The 
PWEHC, 2. Housing Authorities, 3. Limited Divi- 
dend Corporations, 4. Local governments (State, 
county or municipal) where such are empowered 
by law to engage in slum clearance and housing, and 
are financially in a position to provide the necessary 
guarantees for the loan. 

In reality the first two agencies will control. The 
details of the contracts thus far required of the 
limited dividend corporations are such as to pre- 
clude this form of procedure from extensive future 
use, as little incentive can be found in them for 


private capital, or return for the task of production 
and management and the responsibilities and risks 
involved, all of which fall directly on the limited 
dividend corporation. Since no grant can be given 
such corporations rents must be higher than similar 
projects receiving the 30 per cent grants. Local 
governments will prefer to work through newly 
formed Housing Authorities, for by creating them 
the local government does not incur debt directly 
nor impair its borrowing power. This practically 
leaves the field to PWEHC and cooperating Hous- 
ing Authorities. 

Organization and Functions. The PWEHC will 
act upon the invitation of local public officials 
when backed by responsible citizens and organiza- 
tions, preferably where a Housing Authority or 
local government will subsequently take over the 
project or its management. The PWEHC will ac- 
quire land and proceed with the plan, design and 
construction, using local agencies (architects, engi- 
neers, contractors, etc.) as far as_ practicable. 
Architectural fees for all government work are usu- 
ally low (between 4 and 5 per cent) and housing will 
probably be no exception. Presumably those agen- 
cies identified with the preliminary development 
of the project will be retained to work under the 
supervision of the Corporation. Incidentally, the 
Housing Authority may have its own architectural 
department. It is extremely unlikely that the Cor- 
poration will attempt to render architectural 
service. 

The logical relationships of the various factors, 
local and governmental, in the Housing Division and 
the PWEHC, are made graphic by the accompany- 
ing charts which indicate the main elements of the 
functioning organization and the “flow ”’ of a project 
from application to completion. 

What Projects Will Be Approved. In addition 
to, or emphasizing the previous statement of policy 
(page 92) the following factors will definitely influ- 
ence the probable acceptance or rejection of the 
project. Preference undoubtedly will be given to a 
project which: 

a. Involves slum clearance and rehousing in an 
area where there is proved need for such work, and 
which takes care of present population of the area. 

b. Involves very low cost land, low land coverage, 
low buildings, low maintenance costs and low depre- 
ciation through sound, simple, fireproof construction. 
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c. Can be rented to the lower income group of the 
community and still be self-liquidating. 

d. Is well related to the city plan and that of the 
region, considering present population and popula- 
tion trends, transportation system, employment 
possibilities, present housing, educational and rec- 
reational facilities, adjoining areas, type of people 
to be housed and their history (health, crime, 
employment, income). 

e. Makes use of present streets, public utilities 
and other existing services. 

How Projects Will Be Financed. The proponent 
of a project, or applicant for a loan, must finance all 
preliminary work in the development of the project, 
such as plans, working drawings, specifications, 
surveys, clerical work, traveling, etc., up to the time 
of the execution of a loan agreement. The plans and 
specifications must be sufficiently complete for 
lump sum bids and contract, for the loan agreement 
is contingent on the bid being within the estimate of 
the proponent. No funds can be advanced to the pro- 
ponent before the loan agreement is executed. In all 
cases the applicant for the loan must guarantee the 
total cost of the entire project. 

(srants up to 30 per cent of cost of labor and mate- 
rials can be made to Housing Authorities or States, 
counties or cities. Loans at 4 per cent (for purposes 
of estimate) can be made for the balance. Limited 
dividend corporations cannot borrow more than 
85 per cent of total cost of project, and can receive 
no grant. Loans can be made only to self-liquidating 
projects. Amortization can be figured at 1.51 per 
cent for fireproof projects involving slum clearance; 
period of loan 35 years; probably no amortization 
required during construction or first year of opera- 
tion. Non-fireproof construction must be amor- 
tized in 25 years, with correspondingly higher 
yearly rate. 

The necessary equity may be in the form of land, 
cash or services. Fees for services cannot be con- 
sidered as equity in excess of 2% per cent of the 
total cost of the project. The Administration prefers 
projects in which the owner’s equity is represented 
by the land cost. The value of the land may be 
determined by appraisers appointed by the Admin- 
istration but paid for by the applicant. The type of 
the project will determine the kind of security the 
government will require for its loan; first mortgage 
bonds equal to the amount of the loan may be con- 
sidered usual in the case of limited dividend 
corporations. 

Necessary Preliminaries. Before submitting a 
housing project of any kind to the Housing Divi- 
sion, or proceeding with architectural drawings, 
much time, money and effort can be saved by fol- 
lowing this course: 

1. Become familiar with all documents and in- 
structions issued by the Housing Division. 

2. Analyze the project in the light of announced 
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policy (page 92), the controlling factors (page 93), 
and the advice of one who has had experience in 
government housing procedure (page 139). 

3. Determine whether it is advisable to submit 
the project under the sponsorship of a Limited 
Dividend Corporation, a Housing Authority, a 
Municipal, County or State governmental agency, 
or to invite PWEHC cooperation. 

4. Submit a preliminary summary statement of 
the project to the Housing Division to get its opin- 
ion on the advisability of proceeding with the forma- 
tion of Limited Dividend Corporations, Housing 
Authorities, etc., and developing site plans, archi- 
tectural drawings and the like. Such summary 
should include, (a) brief, clear description of pro- 
posed project, including the items listed on pages 
122 to 138; (b) factual proof of need for the housing 
proposed (surveys, maps, statistics) ; (c) list of spon- 
sors with references; (d) list of local organizations, 
individuals and officials approving project; (e) 
statement of ownership of property and, if it is a 
limited dividend corporation project, amount and 
character of the equity available. 

The subsequent course of action should be guided 
largely by the reply of the Housing Division, and its 
advice regarding the filing of formal applications. 

To prevent a repetition of the waste of time and 
money, it is expected that the Division will shortly 
issue a new, concise Circular of Instructions. It is 
assumed that Application Forms or blanks will be 
issued at the same time. These forms, properly filled 
in by the applicant, and accompanied by supple- 
mentary documents, plans, surveys, etc., will be 
used in the simultaneous technical examination of 
the project by the Housing Division experts. The 
forms are designed to give complete uniform data 
for: 1. Financial analysis, 2. Engineering analysis 
(including plan, construction and building cost), 
3. Legal analysis (one for Limited Dividend Cor- 
porations, another for Housing Authorities or local 
governments). 

The policy, procedure and personnel of the 
Housing Division are subject at present to the ap- 
proval of the Administrator of PWA. The function- 
ing of the Housing Division and the PWEHC is 
dependent also on the policy of the President. 

The Public Works Emergency Housing Corpora- 
tion is destined to play the major role in slum clear- 
ance and housing. The recent public statements of 
Administrator Ickes and Comptroller McCarl 
regarding the constitutionality of the new corpora- 
tion have brought into the open the necessity for a 
definite ruling on the control of PWEHC funds. 
The latter Corporation obviously cannot function 
unless funds are available promptly for the ac- 
quisition of land. Slum clearance could start at once 
if options could be taken up and land purchased. 
We believe this will be settled so that the Corpora- 
tion can operate as indicated in this article. 
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HOUSING AUTHORITIES AND THE PWEHC 


How the Corporation plans to work—and where 


ry 
Tue Government’s new Corporation has powers 
far beyond the Housing Division itself in regard to 
the means of getting work started. Many a project 
started under limited dividend corporation auspices 
and lacking funds or power is rushing to the wel- 
coming aegis of the Corporation. Responsible groups 
of citizens in various cities are stating their needs to 
the all-powerful Corporation, inviting it to buy land 
and build houses for them. Some thirty cities* are now 
on the PWEHC rolls as possible centers of activity. 
The lusty young corporation prefers to deal with 
municipal governments and Housing Authorities. 

Such Housing Authorities are legal in Ohio 
(through the bill passed September 5, 1933, thanks 
to the speedy work of Ernest J. Bohn), and already 
authorities are forming in Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Toledo and Youngstown. New Jersey legalized 
Housing Authorities (December 8, 1933), New 
York legislation to the same end is being rushed, 
backed by Governor Lehman and Mayor LaGuar- 
dia. Michigan authorizes its cities to act as housing 
authorities and Los Angeles and Milwaukee have 
such provisions in their charters. Pennsylvania has 
introduced a bill similar to New York's; Massachu- 
setts, South Carolina and West Virginia are con- 
sidering like action. Delaware, Maryland and 
Illinois have housing authorities. 

The PWA announces its policy regarding housing 
authorities in general terms: 


Properly constituted housing authorities may obtain 
from the Public Works Administration loans and grants to 
aid in the construction of low cost housing and slum clear- 
ance projects approved by the Administration. The loan of 
the Government to a housing authority will be represented 
by first lien bonds or equivalent. If the authority is properly 
constituted this indebtedness need not affect the credit 
of the city, county or State in which the housing project is 
located. 

A grant to a housing authority may not exceed 30 per 
cent of the labor and materials used on the project, and 
there is no obligation upon the authority to repay the 
Government the amount of any grant. 

Limited dividend corporations are eligible for loans for 
housing projects, but cannot obtain grants. Moreover, 
before a limited dividend corporation may receive a loan, it 
must establish a reasonable equity in the form of cash or 
unencumbered property or both. 

The Public Works Emergency Housing Corporation has 
been established to undertake low cost housing and slum 
clearance projects where a substantial need for such housing 
exists, and where that need cannot be met through the 
operations of limited dividend corporations or where no 
properly constituted housing authority exists. 

The Housing Corporation will not make loans but has 
been formed for the purpose of directly or indirectly 
constructing, maintaining and operating housing projects. 
It is hoped that properly constituted housing authorities 
will be formed in the localities where the Housing Corpora- 
tion constructs a housing project in order that the project 
may at some future date be turned over to the housing 
authority for management and operation. In the event no 
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such housing authority is created, local agencies may be 
utilized in the development, management and operation of 
the projects, the ownership being retained by the Housing 
Corporation. While housing projects owned by the Housing 
Corporation are not subject to local taxation, arrangements 
may be made in certain cases whereby the Corporation will 
pay to the Municipality or county concerned a fair con- 
sideration for certain utilities, and other services furnished. 
Housing authorities established to undertake or take over 
housing projects may be subject to local taxation to the 
same extent as any other owner, if so provided in the 
legislation authorizing the creation of the housing authority 
and permitted by the applicable State constitution. 

The establishment of a housing authority does not 
necessarily carry with it the right to a grant or loan. 
Federal financing is extended only to approved projects for 
low cost housing, preferably those which include slum 
clearance, when the housing authority making application 
is so constituted and composed of such a personnel as 
assures a continuing policy beneficial to those economic 
groups for which the housing is intended. 


*Atlanta, Ga. Citizens Committee with Mayor James 
L. Key 

Boston, Mass. State Board of Housing, S. T. Strick- 
land, Chairman 

Chicago, Ill. State Board, Alfred IK. Stern, Chairman 

Cincinnati, O. Hamilton County Metropolitan Hous- 
ing Authority, Stanley M. Rowe, Chairman 

Cleveland, O. Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Au- 
thority, Marc J. Grossman, Chairman 

Denver, Colo. Committee on Low Cost Housing 

Detroit, Mich. City Housing Commission, Mrs. 
Josephine Gomon, Secretary (THE ARCHITECTURAL Fo- 
RUM, January, 1934, page 74) 

Louisville, Ky. Housing Committee of City Planning 
and Zoning Commission, H. W. Alexander, Secretary 

Milwaukee, Wis. Mayor's Housing Commission, 
Frank J. Harder, Chairman 

Minneapolis, Minn. \layor’s Housing Committee 

Nashville, Tenn. City Planning and Zoning Com- 
mission, Gerald Gimre, Secretary; Ennis Murrey, President 

New Orleans, La. Council of Social Agencies, General 
Allison Owen, Chairman 

New York City. Slum Clearance Committee of New 
York, R. H. Shreve, Chairman (ARCHITECTURAL FORUM, 
January, page 72) 

Omaha, Neb. Committee formed with Mayor Roy N. 
Towl 

Savannah, Ga. Mayor's Slum Clearance Commission, 
R. L. Cooper, Chairman, Col. G. E. Butler, Vice President 

Toledo, O. Lucas County Metropolitan Housing 
Authority, Charles F. Weiler, Chairman 

Washington, D. C. Washington Committee on 
Housing, Frederic A. Delano, Chairman, John Ihlder, 
Secretary 

Youngstown, O. Youngstown Metropolitan Housing 
Authority, P. L. Strait, Director 

Other cities also active in calling the attention of the 
PWEHC to their needs and taking steps to make housing 
action possible are: 

Buffalo, N. Y.; Charleston, S. C.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Kansas City, Mo.: Lawrence, Kan.; Memphis, Tenn.; 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; St. Louis, Mo.; St. Paul, Minn. 
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THE PUBLIC WORKS EMERGENCY HOUSING CORPORATION 
TAKES OVER CLEVELAND HOMES, INC 


ry 

I HE Public Works Emergency Housing Corporation has 
picked Cleveland as the scene of its first venture into slum 
razing and housing construction. Failure of Cleveland 
Homes, Inc., the limited dividend corporation to which 
$12,000,000 had been allotted for four different housing 
projects, to raise the $2,000,000 equity required as its part 
of the bargain with PWA, forced PWEHC to put itself to 
work. No Cleveland money is to be put into the projects 
at all. Instead of supplying 85 per cent of the money as a 
loan, the U. S. will contribute 100 per cent and own the 
project outright. 

Under the terms of the new agreement, Cleveland 
Homes, which now assumes an advisory committee role, 
has turned over all plans, specifications, information, 
data and options thus far procured and developed in con- 
nection with the project. The former limited dividend 
corporation will be reimbursed for all services it rendered 
to itself; and architects and other technical men will be 
retained by PWEHC to complete their work. In effect, 
the project will go on as before, the only change being one 
of ownership. 

It is expected that a Cleveland man will be appointed 
to direct the work as the local representative of the Fed- 
eral corporation, which, it is assumed, sets a precedent for 
future work to be carried on by PWEHC. 

Although no decision has been reached, it is likely that 
the government’s corporation will pay no taxes, but will 
pay for such city services as street lighting, sewerage, 
policing, street cleaning. 

The status of the operation of the housing develop- 
ment has not been determined. It is expected that, for the 
present, at least, the United States will continue to 
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manage the property and pay itself back from rental in 
come. A limited dividend operating company, however, 
will probably be formed locally to buy back the housing 
from the government under a long term financing arrange 
ment. It may even be a rejuvenated Cleveland Homes, 
Inc. 

Of the four projects which had been approved origi 
nally, only the one of Walter McCornack, requiring an 
outlay of $3,600,000, will get under way at once. The 
architects for Project No. 2 are Joseph L. Weinberg and 
Conrad & Teare; for Project No. 3 Garfield, Stanley 
Brown, Harris & Robinson; for Project No. 4, Frederic 
William Striebinger and Connell & Outcalt. It is expected 
that these will go forward as soon as PWEHC has as 
similated the experience it gains from its first venture. 

Project Data. The site for the McCornack project, 
3,674,125 sq. ft., is now slum area on Cleveland’s East 
Side. It has largely been acquired under option at average 
price of 75 cents per sq. ft., or total cost of $2,750,000. 
Project to consist of 2- and 3-story buildings, housing 
3,412 families in 13,467 rooms, and covering 27.5 to 32 
per cent of the site. Unlike most other projects where 
building cost exceeds land cost, the ratio of building to 
land cost is 1 to 4. 

Construction. Fireproof masonry type with concrete 
slab floor and roof construction, with floor finish of wood, 
and roofing of tar and gravel. Interiors, plaster with wood 
trim; windows of casement type, either steel or wood. 
Unit heaters will be supplied for each apartment. (See 
following pages for further information on construction, 
heating, plumbing and equipment.) Estimated cubic foot 
cost 30 cents. 
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Small scale model looking 
west from East 30th Street. 
Limited to 32 per cent 
land coverage, the site is 
free from streets, utilizing 
all undeveloped area for 
park and play space 
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The model looking south 

from Cedar Avenue. Dark 

unit at left is a library 

and the dark unit at right 
is a church 
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Large scale detail of model, showing the 
open character of fenestration and 
interior courts 


Generous landscaping, as indicated in 
model detail, providing garden outlook 


Below, preliminary sketches. At the 
left the cantilevered protected porches 
are shown 
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CLEVELAND ECONOMIES IN PLAN AND CONSTRUCTION 


BY O. KLINE 


FULMER 


of the Office of Walter McCornack, Architect 


American architects have long looked with envy upon 
the European’s opportunity to study and build low cost 
housing. Now at last a similar opportunity is afforded us 
by our own Federal Government. Since land cost and 
financing, although fundamently the most important fac- 
tors affecting rentals, are primarily local problems this 
article is limited to a discussion of lowering the construc- 
tion and maintenance costs of housing. 

There are four logical approaches to the lowering of 
costs in mass housing. The first is by using newly de- 
veloped low cost materials. Second is by means of lower 
hourly labor charge. Third is an analyzation of plan func- 
tion to effect economies in use of cubage. The fourth is 
through a more efficient use of existing materials. 

Newly developed materials are in a good many cases not 
applicable for the simple reason that they are not low 
cost. Cheaper hourly labor is practically impossible under 
the present conditions. The Public Works program favors 
higher instead of lower wages and as most housing is at 
least in part financed by Federal money, savings in lower 
wages are out of the question. Prices of materials have 
also advanced in recent months necessitating additional 
figuring on the part of the architect to keep his project in 
sight of the original estimate. 

Thus we come to the third approach, i. e., that of a 
study of plan function in relation to the needs of the ex- 
pected tenants. In this study the architect must bear in 
mind the factors that have prompted the growth of our 
present slums and must not allow his cost-cutting efforts 
to be merely a reduction of room sizes and cubage. Room 
areas in individual apartments must be studied in relation 
to the percentage of time each will be used. Light and air 
are of more importance in a bedroom than floor space be- 
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cause of the small percentage of time such space is ac- 
tively used. If desired, the bed can be of a recently de- 
veloped type that folds against the wall during the day. 
Separate dining rooms are absolutely unnecessary in low 
cost housing. Space in the kitchen will serve for two 
of the meals and the living room can accommodate 
the dining table for the evening meal. In the average 
house the dining and the living room are seldom occupied 
at the same time so why should not one room serve both 
purposes? This efficiency in the use of space if applied to 
the various functions of living will result in a considerably 
lower rent with no detriment to the living conditions. 
Elimination of unnecessary partitions will effect econ- 
omies, add to the feeling of openness in the plan and 
provide better circulation of heat. 

The fourth approach is the development of more effi- 
cient uses of existing materials and an effort to keep con- 
struction processes as simple and direct as possible. The 
architect can establish what he believes to be the social 
limit of area and cubage and then attempt to stimulate 
industry by giving out concrete problems of research rela- 
tive to all phases of construction. Thus many manufac- 
turers are able to develop a simplified form of their 
standard product especially designed for use in housing. 
The large scale operations enable them to estimate on a 
production basis and the result is often a definite saving 
over the stock item. Windows, doors, cabinets and general 
mechanical equipment are only a few of the many prod- 
ucts that might offer savings by this scheme. 

The question of land coverage is still somewhat of an 
arbitrary factor but the maximum is generally conceded 
to be approximately 33 per cent. To achieve low rentals 
with land costing over $1 per sq. ft. necessitates higher 
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Comparative coverage of cross plan “‘ A” and straight plan “ B.”’ Plan “‘ A” consists of 

four rooms of 650 sq. ft. in gross area of 6,562.5 sq. ft.,and area per unit of 1,640.6 sq. ft. 

Plan“ B” consists of 4 rooms of 620 sq. ft. in gross area of 8,025 sq. fl., and area per 

unit of 2,006.3 sq. ft. Difference in area per unit is 365.7 sq. fl. Plan “A” provides 
better vistas, greater cross-ventilation 
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Graphic comparison of site diagrams showing equal amount of land coverage (32 per cent) from cross plan and straight run plan. The 
advantages of the cross plan in permitting interesting grouping, providing numerous play areas, and giving increased daylight to all 
units are immediately obvious 
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buildings and consequently more families per acre. It is 
believed the maximum density should not exceed 60 
families per acre and if excessive land costs require an in- 
crease in this figure a new site should be chosen. Land 
speculation must not be allowed to jeopardize the social 
standards of low rental housing. Attempts to add a fourth 
story to a three-story walk-up scheme with the idea of 
lowering rentals is doubtful economy. In most cases the 
vacancies occurring in the fourth story will more than off- 
set any theoretical savings. 

An important advancement in group planning is the 
development of the “‘cross-plan’’ by Walter R. McCor- 
nack of Cleveland. This plan was originated primarily as a 
method of obtaining relief from monotonous rows of 
parallel units. The results are most clearly shown in the 
accompanying drawings. In each case the coverage is 
identical and unit cubic cost is the same. The slightly in- 
creased cubage of the ‘‘cross-plans,’’ due to larger porches, 
increases their rent approximately nine cents per room per 
month. The desirability of the ‘‘cross-plan’’ layout is ob- 
vious. It affords increased vistas and allows for a greater 
number of small play areas, making it easier for children 
to play within call of their own homes. Greater flexibility 
is allowed in grouping the various units without sacrific- 
ing economy. The room arrangements of this plan are 
shown in er illustration and indicate the possibility 
of substituting a 2-, 3-, 4-, or 5-room apartment in any of 
the four wings. 

A study of the utility equipment has resulted in a com- 
pact unit that can be exactly duplicated in every apart- 
ment. The arrangement is best noted in the sketch which 
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shows the separating pipe space and use of common 
risers, waste and vent. Shop fabrication of the various 
parts cuts expensive field labor to a minimum and elim- 
inates guesswork from installation. 

The several individual apartment layouts pictured here 
are the results of nearly three years study by Mr. Me- 
Cornack and incorporate some simple but fundamental 
savings in construction and cubage but maintain a high 
standard of livability. A ‘“‘construction zone” runs along 
the center line of each unit and accommodates all columns, 
beams and closets. Floors, beams and columns are reen- 
forced concrete with the slab spanning from the center 
beam to the exterior bearing wall. Narrow width of build- 
ing (25 ft. 6 in.) allows clear span from center to wall as 
well as providing living rooms with the long side to the 
light. No closets butt on exterior walls or usurp possible 
window space. A central circulation area makes easy ac- 
cess to all rooms, gives an open feeling to living rooms 
and affords location for central heating units. Like the 
three little pigs we found that brick was the best all- 
round material for exterior walls. However we believe a 
saving of approximately 25 per cent in the masonry con- 
tract can be effected by the use of a double size hollow 
brick measuring 8 x 8 x 3 in. The increased first cost of 
this brick is easily absorbed in the decreased time of lay- 
ing, and due to the absence of headers, moisture penetration 
is decreased. Interior partitions are solid 2 in. plaster on 
metal lath and party walls are doubled with separating 
air space. Finished floor is set in mastic directly on con- 
crete slab, screeded level, thus eliminating sub-flooring. 
The mastic also acts as sound absorbent between floors. 
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Two typical units. In the cross plan at left the core stairway serves four units, each flexible as to number of rooms, and each easily connected 


to straight-run apartments. The T plan, at the right, obtains when only three parts of typical 
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Al far left, a typical 5-room apartment, 
usable in conjunction with all other types on 
the same stair, and, with one exception, ad- 
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Parapets are difficult to construct, necessitate com- 
plicated and expensive flashing and are not sufficient pro- 
tection for children playing on the roof. A considerable 
saving can be made by carrying the roof slab to the edge 
of the exterior wall and facing with a narrow strip of 
aluminum or lead-coated copper bonded into the roofing 
material. If the roof is to be accessible metal fencing can 
enclose the section to be used. 

The importance of insulation and weather stripping 
against heat and cold can certainly not be ignored. Proper 
insulation should logically rank next in importance to 
sanitary plumbing in determining physical factors in 
minimal housing. Aluminum foil on waterproof paper in- 
terwoven with metal lath and used as a plaster base will 
cut thermal radiation on exterior walls. As a roof insula- 
tion the aluminum foil is laminated to a stiffer material. 

The most important and difficult problem concerning 
mechanical equipment is the selection of the most eco- 
nomical type of heating system. The requirements of such 
a system should be: 

1. To produce a sufficient quantity of heat, reasonably 
well distributed to the various rooms. 

2. Low installation cost as possible. 

3. To prevent loss to owner by overheating it is desir- 
able that each tenant pay for the heat actually used by 
him. 

4. low heating cost to the tenants. 

5. Low cost of operation and maintenance to the 
owners. 

The types of systems considered can be divided into 
two general classifications: those which include a com- 
plete individual plant for each apartment and _ those 
which contemplate some form of central plant. The use of 
coal as fuel for individual plants is precluded by lack of 
fuel storage space and facilities for handling ashes as well 
as the smoke nuisance which would undoubtedly result. 
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Jacent to all other types. Al left, combination 





of two similar 4-room units served by same 
stair 


The problem therefore resolves itself into a choice be- 
tween gas-fired individual plants and a central steam 
plant. Studies of the individual gas-fired type finally con- 
centrated on a circulating heater shown in Detail A on 
page 108. This heater consists of a gas burner, cast 
iron heating element and fan all enclosed in a sheet steel 
housing and arranged to take air from near the floor and 
discharge it horizontally near the ceiling. In a typical 
apartment it will be centrally located with a secondary 
outlet provided in the bathroom. It is believed that the 
warm air will circulate satisfactorily through all the other 
rooms. 

As an alternate scheme studies have been prepared on a 
central steam heating plant to be operated by the owners. 
This plant contemplates the building of a large boiler 
plant containing stoker-fired water tube boilers, a system 
of underground distribution mains and a steam unit 
heater in each apartment. The condensate will be sepa- 
rately metered, discharged to the sewer and the owners 
will bill the tenant for the steam used. It is not believed 
that the economies to be expected for returning the con- 
densate to the boiler will pay a satisfactory return on the 
cost of a return system. The heater to be used is a simpli- 
fied form of the conventional school type unit, shown as 
Detail B on page 108 and will be centrally located as in 
the case of the gas-fired units. These units have been fa- 
vorably considered as compared with direct radiation 
rather because of quick heating and smaller space re- 
quirements, than from a cost consideration. 

The size of the operation, type of construction, climatic 
conditions, and cost of available fuel all have a distinct 
bearing on operating costs and these studies therefore 
apply only to a specific group of buildings, located in 
Cleveland. However they may serve as a basis of approach 
in the problems of heating systems for other housing 
projects. 
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Far left, interlocking 3- and 4-room units served by different stairs. Center, two similar 3-room units adjoining each other but not served 
by same stair. Right, unit employed where a 3-room apartment is wanted for an end connection 
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UTILITY DETAILS 





























Plans and elevations of typical bathroom and kitchen unit, which can be exactly duplicated in every apartment. In the separating pipe-space are 
located common risers, waste and vent, thus reducing appreciably construction costs. Shop fabrication of the units will also reduce field labor 
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Spacious garden area resulting from the Cleveland cross plan and low coverage 
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Gas Heating Unit 
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DETAIL: B: 
Steam Heating Unit 





Details of unit heaters, one of the gas type, the other for steam, to be used throughout the apartment buildings 
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FACT FINDING SURVEYS FOR HOUSING 


Hovsive enthusiasts, architects, builders have 
grown tired of waiting, but the Housing Division 
must have factual information regarding local con- 
ditions before they can act and they must have a 
plan to act upon. Already ten research projects* 
have been set on foot by the Administration, to pro- 
duce the basis for plans for action. At least four of 
these nation-wide projects bear directly upon 
architecture and the building industry: The Real 
Property Inventory, the Farm Housing Survey, the 
Survey of Urban Tax Delinquencies, and the Sub- 
sistence Homestead Study. 

The Real Property Inventory (THE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL ForRwUM, Jan., p. 74) is the most important. 
It puts 12,000 men to work at once. It covers 60 or 
more cities from Maine to California.t It is the 
beginning of a census of structures to be taken on 
a national scale. The project has the authorization 
of the Department of Commerce and the assistance 
of the Census Bureau. A staff of trained advisers 
directs the actual field work of the census enumera- 
tors, who are qualified local workers obtained from 
unemployment lists and paid out of CWA funds. 
Preliminary reports from all sections are due on 
February 15, but no date is set for complete tabula- 
tion. 

Purpose. Like all other projects of the Emer- 
gency Administration the avowed object of this one 
is to put men back to work, but their accomplish- 
ments are expected to have a far more than tem- 
porary significance. The facts which they are 
discovering will be of great value to new housing and 

* Real Property Inventory, Employment and Payrolls, 
Farm Housing Survey, Census of American Business, Cotton 
Statistics, Urban Tax Delinquency and Overlapping Govern- 
ment, Rural Tax Delinquencies — Farm Mortgages — Fore- 
closures and Land Values, Prices Farmers Pay tor Commodi- 
ties, Subsistence Homestead Study, Retail Price Reporting. 

T Cities participating in the federal inventory of buildings 
are: Birmingham, Ala., Phoenix, Ariz., Little Rock, Ark., 
Sacramento and San Diego, Cal., Pueblo, Colo., Waterbury, 
Conn., Wilmington, Del., Jacksonville, Fla., Atlanta, Ga., 
Boise, Idaho, Peoria, Ill., Indianapolis, Ind., Des Moines 
lowa, Topeka and Wichita, Kan., Paducah, Ky., Baton Rouge 
and Shreveport, La., Portland, Me., Hagerstown and Fred- 
erick, Md., Worcester, Mass., Flint and Lansing, Mich., Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul, Minn., Jackson, Miss., Springfield and St. 
Joseph, Mo., Butte, Mont., Lincoln, Neb., Reno, Nev., 
Nashua, N. H., Trenton, N. J., Albuquerque and Santa Fe., 
N. M., Syracuse, N. Y., Asheville and Greensboro, N. C., 
Fargo, N. D., Cleveland, O., Oklahoma City, Okla., Portland, 
Ore., Erie and Williamsport, Pa., Providence, R. I., Charleston 
and Columbia, S. C., Sioux Falls, S. D., Knoxville, Tenn., 
Austin and Dallas, Tex., Salt Lake City, Utah, Burlington, 
Vt., Richmond, Va., Seattle, Wash., Wheeling, W. Va., Racine- 
Kenosha, Wis., Casper, Wyo. 


slum clearance projects in their communities. Also 
“the data should have value for Congress in plan 
ning legislation, to the Federal Home Loan Board 
and other public and private credit agencies as a 
basis for more intelligent extension of credit, to local 
communities in city planning and tax revision proj 
ects; to real estate dealers and builders and con 
tractors in business planning.” It is hoped that the 
Planning Board of the PWA will be able to use this 
material in producing ‘‘a national comprehensive 
plan.’’ The Real Property Inventory is, in a word, 
the immediate form of action which the Administra 
tion is taking to hasten recovery in the building 
industry. And since time is of the essence of recov- 
ery projects, hitherto uncollected and unassembled 
data are to be released in the shortest possible order. 

Territory Covered. The largest cities in the 
country are not in the list of communities canvassed 
in this federal real estate census. They are assumed 
to have already undertaken, or to be in process of 
undertaking, surveys of their own territory along 
similar lines. In New York, for instance, Slum 
Clearance Director Shreve states that the technique 
of the Real Property Inventory is being adopted, 
along with other surveys made and in process, for 
determining sites for slum clearing and municipal 
housing. In other cities also where previous surveys 
of this nature have been made, the work of the pres- 
ent census-takers will be facilitated by coordination 
with the earlier findings. When essential data con- 
cerning all structures in each community are col 
lected, the first part of the Inventory is called fin- 
ished and the ground is ready for the second stage of 
investigation, which is to be a detailed survey of 
possible housing areas. 

Scope. As housing architect Arthur C. Holden ** 
of New York, proponent of the project, puts it, the 
Real Property Inventory is ‘‘both extensive and 
intensive.”’ It is extensive in the sense that the 
enumerators in the selected cities are canvassing all 
buildings within those cities and their suburbs; in- 
tensive in the sense that certain sections of those 
cities, used for residential purposes or suitable for 
housing, are later to be investigated in greater 
detail. 

Procedure. The cities in which this building 
census is being taken are of all sizes and represent 
different types of development and different indus- 
trial characteristics. Each city is divided into enu- 

** THE ARCHITECTURAL ForuM, June 1933, page 451. 
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meration districts, one for each investigator or 
enumerator. The enumerator goes from door to door 
in the manner of a census taker, but his eyes and 
ears are open to things rather than to persons. He 
is looking for two kinds of things in every case: 
lirst, he notes the physical characteristics of each 
building, its type, materials of construction, serv- 
ices, etc. He then notes how the building, if a 
residential unit, is being occupied: the number of 
persons, number of tamilies, number of families 
‘“doubling-up” with others, vacancies, rentals paid, 
estimated present value of the building, mortgage, 
and various other details of both physical and finan- 
cial condition. The findings are entered on a form 
sheet which has space for information on 100 family 
units. (See illustration. ) 

Thoroughness and accuracy are impressed upon 
the takers of this census. “‘ It is your duty personally 
to note every structure within your territory, to 
obtain the information required in reference to it 
and to enter the same on your schedule,”’ reads in 
part their manual of instructions, which 
every detail of their canvass, wards against any 
possible oversight of pertinent information. 

Two Phases. The vast machinery of Govern- 
ment research is intended to function not only with 
accuracy but at high speed. ‘‘ There are two general 
aspects of the Real Property Inventory, i.e., the 
physical property inventory and the financial study. 
It is planned that the physical project shall include 
a complete enumeration of all residential structures, 


covers 





with major appurtenances, in the selected cities. The 
field work for this project must be completed by 
February 15. The financial study, or second phase 
of the inventory, shall be less extensive, nevertheless 
a thorough study in certain sections of selected 
cities of rentals, mortgages, interest rates, taxes, 
delinquencies, etc., will be made. Tabulation of this 
material is expected to be completed in the shortest 
possible time.” 

Hoped-for Results. Quoting further from the 
Government prospectus outlining this project we 
find, under ‘ Potentialities,”’ that ‘‘The ultimate 
value of a successful Real Property Inventory can 
only be guessed at this time, but assuming a measure 
of success from this partial survey the building in- 
dustry may expect unprecedented stimulation. 
Through an extensive advertising campaign an 
apathetic public sentiment can be confronted with 
facts of real and immediate concern, thus preparing 
the ground for the correction, alteration and control 
of disintegrated areas. Hitherto unavailable ma- 
terial will be made available to local agencies. Cities 
will be encouraged and aided in the forming of 
planning, housing and slum clearance bureaus. 
Architects, builders, and engineers will profit. The 
promotion of reconstruction and building activity 
will be enhanced with far-reaching effect. It is an- 
ticipated that this stimulus will manifest its ultimate 
potentialities in efforts for immediate recovery and 
eventually permanent endeavor to rid cities and 
towns of obsolete buildings, slum areas and blight.”’ 
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Sheets such as this are being filled in by CWA enumerators 
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SPECIFICATIONS FOR HOUSING 


BY HAROLD 


Tur Division of Housing of the Federal Emer- 
gency Administration of Public Works has supplied 
the data on which the following notes are based. 
They may serve as a guide for architects interested 
in either the limited dividend corporation projects 
or the works of the Emergency Housing Corpora- 
tion. In so far as is known at present the require- 
ments in this respect are similar for both. 

Preliminary Outline. A preliminary outline 
specification of a project should be filed with the 
original application. This need not in any sense be a 
full specification, but should describe materials, 
equipment and methods so as to present to the 
examining board a clear, concise picture of the pro- 
posed construction. 

Complete Specification. Later when a definite 
allocation has been made for the project, but prior 
to the request for bids, a complete specification 
(along with completed drawings) should be sub- 
mitted for examination and approval. These spec- 
ifications, aside from the General Conditions, may 
be written as for the usual private work. That is, 
the Government has not set up any requirements to 
use standard chapters, nor clauses, nor does it pro- 
hibit the specific naming of products, companies or 
trade names, as long as such meet the requirements 
as outlined in the General Conditions, such as 
NRA compliance, etc. 

The Government agency concerned will thor- 
oughly review the final specifications to ascertain 
whether or not the requirements for low cost hous- 
ing have been met in every particular. The stand- 
ards for each project may vary in accordance with 
the rentals indicated and the type of prospective 
tenants and these may also be influenced by local 
conditions. 

All projects will have to select materials and 
equipment and methods of construction that prom- 
ise not only low initial cost but ones that will insure 
economical operation and maintenance for at least 
the period of the Government loan. The question of 
attractiveness of design and desirability to prospec- 
tive tenants will also be considered. 

General Conditions. The General Conditions, 
however, will be written by the legal section of the 
Housing Division. In reviewing the conditions for a 
limited dividend project now approved, it appears 
that in the main these conditions follow, with some 
omissions and some additions, the A.I.A. Standard 
General Conditions. The principal addition to these 
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conditions is a lengthy paragraph of some nine 
pages that deals with labor. This covers: type of 
labor to be used, labor preference, length of the 
week, wages, settlement of labor disputes, employ- 
ment services, the right to organize and bargain, 
freedom of labor in regard to unions, the use of 
human labor in lieu of machines, the necessity of the 
use of NRA materials, ete. 

An article in regard to the letting of subcontracts 
states that ‘Except in respect to extras, all con- 
tracts for labor or material or both, in an amount in 
excess of $500 (in lesser amounts whenever the 
supervisor or board representative shall request) 
shall be awarded by the general contractor only 
after taking competitive bids therefor and at rates 
or prices not higher than those named by the lowest 
responsible bidder, except that at the request or 
with the approval of the supervisor and Board repre- 
sentative, any bid may be rejected.”’ This also states 
that a list of bidders must be submitted, and ap- 
proved, and that five bidders must be approved. All 
bids must be tabulated before submission. Bidders 
must meet certain qualifications, such as compliance 
with the code of the industry involved. 

It is required that the general contractor insert 
appropriate provision in all subcontracts to insure 
fulfillment of all provisions of the General Condi- 
tions and especially of those in regard to labor. 

A section titled ‘‘ Representations of Contractors”’ 
requires that all contractors warrant: that they are 
solvent, that they are experienced and competent, 
that they are familiar with all laws and ordinances 
applicable, and that they accept all conditions as 
existing without extras, that all work under the 
contract can be satisfactorily constructed and with- 
out injury to persons or property. 

The following A.I.A. paragraph headings do not 
appear : Fire Insurance, Guaranty Bonds, Damages, 
and Arbitration. 

In cases where the architect is mentioned in the 
standard A.I.A. General Conditions, the following 
is added ‘‘the supervisor and the Board representa- 
tive’’ — in other words, his responsibility is shared 
by the Government representatives. 

In General. As the Government is so deeply in- 
terested financially in the projects it will demand 
thoroughly complete and definite specifications that 
will minimize disputes, prevent misunderstandings 
or misinterpretations and prevent unfair practices 
or unwonted substitutions. 
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When Is a Cow a Slum? It seems that some 
time ago the State of Wisconsin decreed that all 
tubercular cows must get a sleeping draught, strong 
enough to make them wake up in the cow’s heaven 
(who said the ‘“‘milky way’’?). The owner of said 
vache gets $30, no matter whether the cow cost a 
dollar or a thousand dollars. Take it and like it, was 
the motto. 

So why not ditto with housing? Of course, such 
legislation will give the lawyers a big break, but it 
will also give a leg-up to our hard-hit trade. So why 
not? The right of eminent domain of course belongs 
to the State and there is no question but that it will 
have to be enforced, and enforced with a mailed fist 
at that. 

I have no sympathy with the owners of slum 
property who haven't made a repair in years; who 
let everything run down in the hope of this self-same 
slum clearance; who are deaf to a reasonable offer; 
who hope to get a high award with interest at 6 per 
cent and who are now, in New York, demanding $12 
to $18 a sq. ft. for their rotten old property! 

White Collar Architects. In order to rent at 56 
to $8 per room per month, the property will have to 
be bought for 6 to 8 cents per sq. ft. or less. And at 
that, the stockholders in the enterprise will have to 
be content with 6 per cent or they can’t get an ex- 
emption of taxes. Then, following out this train of 
thought if one might call it that when the 
lower East Side of New York city gets filled up with 
these new housing developments, tax exempt, how 
about the rest of the city being jacked up in 
order to pay the running expenses of this great 
metropolis? 

High Against Low. Fred F. French, that human 
dynamo who in the good old days used to face at 
eight-thirty every week-day an audience of his 
hundred salesmen, and who used to raise them to 
such a frenzy of enthusiasm as to send them bound- 
ing out over the city-wide area selling stocks in 
apartment houses like mad (Economists, what a 
wasteful sentence!) — well, Fred is now construct- 
ing, in a slum area, a colossal series of chateaux 
called ‘‘ Knickerbocker Village,’ boasting ten- or 
twelve-storied homes with elevators and mail chutes 
and bureau drawers for the clean white collars used 
by the white collar class! 
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Magic. _Who wants to live in the slums if he can 
live anywhere else? And, if newspaper cuts are of 
any significance, how can Fred get any dividends for 
his stockholders? I suppose Fred knows. And when 
he reads these lines — because he can’t go to sleep 
unless he reads something very interesting in bed 
every night I hope he’ll call me up and explain 
his magic — (John Mulholland is President of the 
Association of Magicians of America but I think 
Fred ought to be). He bought his property three or 
four years ago, before-all this housing fever became 
contagious, and now he has quite a big hunk stored 
away, on which the patient workmen are now 
concentrating their magic. 

Flip Backs. Big talk in the Evening Journal 
about the flip-back to contractors. To hear the 
Journal describe it would make you cry out loud. A 
guy getting twelve dollars a day flipping back two! 
All of us know that building wages are too high, that 
if they were down to 60 per cent of their present 
scale, we would have much more building in this 
country. 

Drinking, Upright or Flat. What a whale of a 
difference the hotels are feeling! Ever since repeal 
they have worn a different air. The cafés are full. 
The restaurants are crowded. The room clerks are 
turning em away. Right here on the fashionable 
upper East Side, | know of four hotels, hopelessly in 
the red a few weeks ago, now jammed with people, 
all booked up, bartenders worn out by 4 P.M., 
waiters removed to the hospital for nervous exhaus- 
tion, everybody happy, cocktails at 40 cents! 

And when the New York State Liquor Enforce- 
ment bureaus say that you may stand up at a bar 
until you fall down, there will be another grand 
whoop-up in the hotel business and drink receipts 
will go up 100 per cent, in all probability. If you 
can’t drink twice as fast standing up as sitting down, 
then all theories, fancies, facets and prognostications 
are cuckoo. 

It seems so ridiculous to see a nice bar, say one of 
Schultze and Weaver’s brain-waves, standing there 
with nobody hanging onto it. No friendly feet on 
the brass rail. No use for the hanging towel. No free 
lunch covered with a fly grating, as in the good old 
days of yore. Good old days! Gone forever! 

(To be continued in March, standing up.) 
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ENGLAND’S HOUSING EXAMPLE 


BY SIR RAYMOND UNWIN 


L \OKING at the housing problem in America from 
the point of view of English experience certain 
differences of attitude and condition are important, 
and due allowance must be made for them. Perhaps 
the most fundamental is one affecting the whole 
attitude to property and its finance. In America 
attention seems to be mainly turned to the prospect 
of capital appreciation. In England on the other 
hand it is usually concentrated on the settled 
income which may be secured from property. This 
point of view has been fostered in the old country 
by the nature of land tenure, and the prevalence of 
large estates continuously held with traditional 
management, as the means of securing a settled 
income for a family. The expense and legal com- 
plication of land transfer in the old country has also 
tended to check the buying and selling of land for 
the purpose of realizing comparatively small 
appreciations in capital value. 

The opposite attitude has no doubt been fostered 
in the newer country by the greater rapidity of 
change in conditions partly due to the rapid march 
of the frontier westward across the continent. 


Concentration on capital appreciation rather than 
on secure income seems to lead to greater specula- 
tion and to consequent inflation of land values, 
leading to a like extent of consequent depreciation in 
times of industrial slump. American conditions tend 
also, apparently, to concentration of attention upon 
the realizing of temporary and exclusive profits on 
individual plots of land, rather than upon the 
general interest of a land owning class. Immediate 
interest of the owner may often lie in crowding the 
maximum of dwellings or the maximum of stories 
upon the individual plot. Experience in the old 
country suggests that this is contrary to the finan- 
cial interest of land owners generally. 

There can be little doubt that the general limita- 
tion of twelve houses to the acre, which has been 
established in connection with the British housing 
scheme since the war, has added enormously to the 
increment value realized by the owners of land. Had 
twenty-four houses to the acre been fixed, instead of 
twelve, only half the land would have been required ; 
and it is probable that in the conditions prevailing 
after the war little if any more per acre would have 
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had to be paid for half the area of land, so that the 
owners generally have benefited to the extent of 
many millions of pounds by the adoption of this 
limitation. On the other hand, the economies in 
road making and other development costs which 
have been effected through the limitation of density 
have about balanced to the developing authorities 
the extra cost of the additional land. The tenants 
have in fact secured the larger gardens and greater 
open space without any appreciable extra charge in 
their rent. 

This main difference of attitude also affects the 
ease with which housing schemes can be financed, 
when it is intended that the houses shall be held and 
rented to occupants; for in such schemes it is the 
settled and secure income which is attractive, while 
no question of capital appreciation arises. 

Another difference of condition which is of a more 
temporary character as between the housing prob- 
lem in England after the war, and that presented for 
solution in America at the present time, is that here 
the urgency of the question arises from the need to 
find employment for some of the vast numbers who 
are and have for some time been out of work, rather 
than from any special and pressing shortage of 
dwellings in relation to the number of families. In 
England after the war, on the other hand, the 
problem arose from an acute shortage of dwellings. 
In 1911, the census had revealed that there were 
300,000 more separate families than there were 
separate dwellings, to which number must be added 
a normal allowance for temporary empties which 
can never be less, probably, than 200,000. 

The war caused an almost complete cessation of 
building for four or five years, and the consequent 
shortage of dwellings affected all classes except the 
more wealthy, who, owing to the depletion of their 
incomes through war taxation, were inclined to 
move downward from the largest types of dwelling 
and thus increase the demand for the smaller types. 
On the other hand, while it is true that there was 
some anticipation during the war that house build- 
ing might be required as a means of finding em- 
ployment for returning soldiers and discharged 
munition workers, the event proved that so far from 
having to find work for the unemployed, the housing 
scheme had to find and train additional workers to 
build the houses. An acute shortage of all skilled 
building labor was added to the shortage of dwell- 
ings; this condition, accompanied by spasmodic and 
unwise political pressure to hasten the housing 
program beyond the available capacity of the build- 
ing industry naturally led to considerable increase 
of price: an increase, however, which took place 
equally in nearly all other articles of production 
during the years immediately following the war. 

House building has continued active since that 
date, with one serious interruption, again due to 
unwise political action; but in spite of all the efforts 
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made, the shortage has not been overtaken. This 
disappointing result is due, not to the actual in- 
crease in the numbers of population, but almost 
entirely, and unexpectedly, to the reduction in the 
average size of the family. Owing to this reduction, 
each thousand of the population at the present time 
is divided into about fifty more families than each 
thousand was in 1911. This increase in the number 
of families per thousand people, apart from any 
increase in the population, represents something like 
a million and three quarters additional families; and 
consequently a need for something approaching that 
number of additional dwellings. 

The same tendency appears to be at work in 
America, for it seems that while in the last decade 
the population increased by only 16 per cent, the 
families on the other hand increased by 23 per cent. 
If these figures be applied to the American popula- 
tion they will be found to indicate a need for some- 
thing approaching a million and a half dwellings, 
due to this cause alone. The population increased by 
17,064,426 persons from 1920-1930, equal at the 
reduced average size of 4.1 to 4,162,055 families; but 
the total number of families as recorded increased by 
5,628,470: the difference, 1,466,415, being due solely 
to the reduction in the average size of the family, or 
division into more families per thousand than in 
1920. The increase in need for dwellings due to this 
cause is apt to be overlooked. When the doubling 
and trebling up of families caused by the present 
depression comes to an end, the actual shortage of 
dwellings is likely to prove surprisingly large if this 
factor of the increase in families per thousand per- 
sons is not taken fully into account. 

Although in the early years shortage of labor 
rather than unemployment accompanied the execu- 
tion of the housing problem in England, in recent 
years the position has been reversed. The industrial 
depression and the financial collapse of 1930-31 
arrested the greater part of other building activities; 
and since then there has been very extensive un- 
employment among building operatives, and hous- 
ing work is being looked upon and encouraged from 
the point of view of finding work for the unem- 
ployed. An extensive campaign of slum clearance 
has been undertaken, partly having in view this 
subsidiary aim of finding employment. 

When it is necessary to spend public funds for the 
purpose of finding employment and setting the 
wheels of industry and commerce revolving again, 
after a period of slump or depression, housing work 
presents certain very clearly defined advantages 
over many other classes of works, especially if they 
are to be financed from borrowed funds. 

1. It distributes the full capital cost in the form of 
purchasing power. Practically the whole expendi- 
ture is spread over a wide range of trades, labor and 
materials. Even the cost of the latter is mainly 
represented by wages to different classes of labor 
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Typical of the apart- 
ments built through 
the London County 
Council's program of 
slum clearance. Note 
the outside corridor 
access. China Walk, 
Coalport House, 
London 


engaged in home industries. 

2. This expenditure does not add to the weight of 
debt, the interest on which must be financed out of 
taxes or borrowings. It really transforms what in 
times of depression are surplus and idle credits into 
what should be revenue-earning assets, yielding in 
rents the greater part, if not the whole, of the in- 
come needed to meet the interest and amortization 
on cost. 

3. Public or private funds used to finance well- 
built dwellings for the lower paid sections of the 
community have in England proved to be one of the 
safest and most advantageous forms of investment, 
looked at from the point of view of realizing a secure 
income over a long period. The risk is small because 
the demand for such low rented dwellings generally 
exceeds the supply; and because their occupancy 
and rentals are less likely to be injuriously affected 
by local influences, such as changes of fashion or 
diminution of district amenities. Both of these 
influences are very apt to run down the value of 
dwellings for the wealthier classes; and they add a 
material risk to that kind of investment, the im- 
portance of which has helped to range the house 
owner in support of city planning and zoning which 
alone are able to give some protection. 

Apart from those built during the post-war period 
of inflated prices, it would not be easy in England to 
find any quantity of houses built for the working 
classes during the last hundred years and still 
occupied, which are not today paying a very good 
rate of interest on their original cost. This fact and 
the general attitude towards property as a safe 
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means for long term investment are illustrated by 
the fact that government money loaned to munici- 
palities for the purpose of housing is amortized over 
a period of 60 years. Even after this long period a 
very substantial residual value, clear of all debt, 
then accrues to the municipality, or to a public 
utility society which may own the houses. Indeed, 
past experience would suggest that after paying off 
the loan and current interest, the houses will fre- 
quently be held free of all encumbrance and will 
continue for many decades to yield a rent as high or 
higher than that originally fixed. 

4. The building of dwellings for the lowest income 
sections of the community is in less danger of 
competing with any work that private enterprise 
could or would undertake than many other kinds of 
public works. Experience shows that the lowest paid 
sections of the community cannot afford to pay a 
rent, much less a price, for the standard of accom- 
modation which society must from time to time fix 
in its own interest as the minimum needful to main- 
tain health and social welfare, if that accommoda- 
tion has to be provided on the basis of rates of 
interest and profit such as would enable the specula- 
tive house builders to undertake the work. The dif- 
ference in rents which may be based on 6 to 8 per 
cent in one case and on 3% to 4% in the other is 
vital if the lower paid sections are to be able to afford 
them. Consequently, unless these houses are built 
by some public or semipublic organization, which 
seeks no return beyond the lowest interest possible 
for well-secured capital, the dwellings are not 
provided at all. These people must then depend on 
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occupying houses which their more fortunate 
neighbors have vacated, overcrowding them, turn- 
ing each room into a dwelling, and ultimately 
creating the slum conditions with which all are but 
too familiar. 

5. In the building of houses, owing to the large 
amount of labor in their erection and in the making 
of the many materials and fittings used, the saving 
of maintenance which must be forthcoming for the 
men, if left unemployed, is especially great. In 
England this maintenance is provided through 
definite insurance or public unemployment allow- 
ances, and the amount is known. In America public 
assistance and private charity cooperate and prob- 
ably the cost is little if any less. In England it is 
estimated that for every dwelling not built, about 
£75 has to be paid for maintenance of the labor 
that would have been employed in providing a £300 
house. If instead of making this payment, the house 
were built, and this amount thus saved ‘were in- 
vested and accumulated at 3% per cent compound 
interest, it would amortize the cost of the dwelling 
within a period of 40 years. It would appear, there- 
fore, to be an actual extravagance to maintain op- 
eratives in idleness by not erecting dwellings when 
these are badly needed. 

6. Asa final reason in favor of housing as a public 
work there is probably no expenditure which can 
produce greater general social improvement or 
extend more wide-spread social contentment than 
the provision of good, healthy, home dwellings for 
that section of the population which at present 
exists in slums, or in over-crowded rooms, living 
hugger-mugger in conditions little better than those 
of the slums. 

One other piece of experience which has been 
gained in England may be worth careful considera- 
tion in America. The housing problem is a composite 
one: the different sections of it are so interdependent 
that it cannot be solved piecemeal. To attempt to 
solve the problem one section at a time often leads 
to increasing difficulties. It appears to be a problem 
that would be better attacked all along the line. 
There is first the actual shortage of dwellings, which 
can be made good only by the building of sufficient 
new houses which can be let at suitable rents; 
secondly, the actual slum problem, which requires 
the pulling down of the existing dwellings and the 
rebuilding, on better lines or in better places, of 
adequate houses to accommodate properly the 
usually congested occupants. The third phase is that 
presented by the usually large areas, in addition to 
those which can be classified as actual slums, in 
which the houses are over-crowded and out of repair 
or needing to be equipped with more modern sani- 
tary arrangements. These dwellings, in so far as 
their structural condition may justify this course, 
need to be reconditioned and additional dwellings 
erected to accommodate the surplus population. 
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Finally, there is the problem of helping tenants who 
through long usage have become accustomed to the 
dirt and squalor of slum conditions, and who with- 
out some help and guidance are but too likely to 
recreate those conditions even in the new houses. 
Only by a system of efficient and kindly collective 
management of all the dwellings in a district can this 
process of education be effected. 

In England experience shows that when tenants 
are moved from slum and semislum areas into the 
cottages provided in the new housing schemes, or 
into the relatively few tenement houses that have 
been built; the majority, frequently 80 per cent or 
more, respond to the new conditions and make good, 
even to the extent of cultivating the gardens pro- 
vided with the cottage houses. Housing conditions 
are, however, very much like an infection. Dirt, 
disease and squalor tend to spread from dwelling to 
dwelling. It is for this reason the Lord Moyne’s 
Committee, recently appointed by the Minister of 
Health to consider the problem of the over-crowded 
and ill-conditioned dwelling, which nevertheless is 
not quite a slum, has reported in favor of securing 
some form of collective ownership and management 
of such dwellings, preferably through the creation of 
local public utility or limited dividend societies 
under the general guidance and control of a central 
Public Utility Council. It is recommended that 
these Societies should purchase this class of dwelling, 
recondition them and apply to them the skilled 
management by specially trained women rent col- 
lectors, on the lines first worked out by Miss Octavia 
Hill and generally known as the Octavia Hill 
System. 

For the purpose of this purchase, the government 
is recommended to provide the necessary capital 
cost; and in order that there may be no difficulty in 
the erection of new dwellings for all the over- 
crowded families which must be removed from those 
dwellings that have to be repaired and reconditioned, 
a substantial subsidy on each new dwelling is rec- 
ommended. With a view to simplicity, and to 
eliminate the chance of inflated prices when acquir- 
ing the property, it is recommended that these 
dwellings shall be acquired at the price paid when 
the property last changed hands, or at any official 
valuation which may have been agreed, for death 
duties or other similar purpose. The condition of the 
dwellings below a reasonable standard is deemed a 
sufficient justification for fixing this basis of com- 
pensation. 

When an area is in such a bad condition that it 
can be declared a slum under present law and cleared 
by order of the Minister of Health, terms of com- 
pensation less favorable to the owner apply. Such 
declaration must be preceded by the holding of a 
public inquiry; this follows, on a representation 
made by the Local Authority at the instance of 
their Medical Officer of Health, that the area in- 
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Ossulston Estate, Block 1, part of London slum clear- 
ance project now under construction in St. Pancras 
Station Slums. London County Council program 


dicated is an actual slum within the meaning of the 
housing acts. If the Minister confirms this repre- 
sentation and clearance scheme, no compensation 
whatever is paid for the slum buildings. If the land 
or any part of it is to be used for erecting new 
dwellings to replace the old ones, then the compen- 
sation paid for that area of land is subject to a 
diminishing factor, which practically means that 
the value is limited to that which it would have for 
the purpose of erecting dwellings for the working 
classes in accordance with the local by-laws or other 
building restrictions. Otherwise the land is to be 
valued on the basis of what a willing seller would be 
likely to accept for a cleared site. The land is first 
valued by the official valuers. Usually a price in the 
neighborhood of this valuation is agreed; if not, the 
price is settled by an arbitrator, usually a surveyor, 
appointed for the purpose. The authority may, 
however, enter on the land and proceed with the 
demolition after the confirmation of the scheme, 
leaving the price to be settled subsequently. If any 
part of the land is to be sold or retained for other pur- 
poses than housing, then the limitation of its price to 
its value for housing use does not apply. If there has 
to be included in the scheme, in order to make it 
efficient, some property which is not in a slum 
condition in that case the full value of the property 
and buildings must be paid. 

It will be seen from this that the English law 
presumes a duty on the part of an owner to maintain 
his housing property in good and habitable condi- 
tion, and penalizes him in the matter of compensa- 
tion if he allows it to fall into disrepair or become a 
slum. There are, of course, other general powers 
possessed by local authorities and exercised through 
their medical officer or sanitary inspector, by virtue 
of which they may require repairs of an ordinary 
kind to be executed in any working class dwelling, 
and by which they may eject the tenants and close 
individual dwellings if they are not maintained in a 
habitable condition. 

The interrelation of the different aspects of the 
housing problem already mentioned is illustrated by 
the fact that while hundreds of thousands of such 
notices have been issued, and much repair work 
secured, the acute shortage in the number of dwell- 
ings available since the war has rendered the closing 
of these defective individual dwellings, and the 
ejection of the tenants practically impossible ex- 
cepting in rare cases. Another example of this inter- 
dependence has too often been evident when slum 
areas have been cleared, new dwellings erected, and 
in the meantime the ejected tenants have only 





added to the over-crowding in surrounding districts; 
while the new dwellings, instead of accommodating 
the old tenants, have been occupied by additional 
new families who have migrated into the district. 
In regard to the different forms of assistance to be 
given by governments or municipalities, experience 
in England suggests that grants towards the capital 
cost may be most effective in those cases where they 
are justified. Such grants however are fully justified 
only in cases where they meet a definite and irre 
coverable loss, such as is usually involved in slum 
clearance. If the cleared area is used for rehousing 
the lower paid sections of the community, such 
tenants cannot be expected ever to pay rents which 
will provide anything towards the costs of clearing 
the site or compensation for old building, ete., nor 
will they be able to meet in their rent the interest on 
a land value which is higher than is justified for 
house building by reason of some prospect that the 
land might be used for some other buildings, com- 
mercial or industrial, which would carry a higher 
value. Another cost which was perhaps reasonably 
met by a capital grant in kngland was that due toa 
special and probably temporary inflation of prices 
such as prevailed for a few years after the war. That 
part of the cost could never be expected to be cov- 
ered in rents which in later years must conform to 
those ruling when prices again became normal. 
Where, however, the difficulty to be met is of a 
more temporary character, such as the inability of 
the tenant to pay a normal return on a normal cost, 
especially where, as in the United States today, 
there is good prospect that this difficulty may be 
removed in a few years’ time as regards most of the 
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tenants, then some form of annual subsidy is more 
appropriate. This, while equally enabling the rents 
to be reduced, can be revised as conditions improve 
and stopped as and when no longer required. This 
form has obvious advantages over a capital subsidy 
which once paid cannot be recalled, and in the cir- 
cumstances suggested may at an early date leave the 
owners or tenants of the houses in the position to 
make an unneeded and undeserved permanent gain. 

Of the two million odd houses built in England 
since the war, the local authorities have built with 
Government assistance, and in the main continue to 
own and manage, 750,000. Private enterprise has 
built with some financial assistance 400,000 and 
without such assistance about one million dwellings. 
A few of these municipal dwellings built with assist- 
ance are no doubt occupied by persons of the lower 
middle or better paid working classes, but almost all 
the houses built by private enterprise, whether with 
or without assistance, are occupied by the middle or 
upper classes. 

There is a growing body of opinion, which is 
illustrated by the Moyne report already referred to, 
that the direct building and management by Munic- 
ipal Authorities of houses for the low paid sections 
on so large a scale may be undesirable; it puts the 
difficult and complex problem of housing too di- 
rectly at the mercy of frequent changes in the 
political composition of governments and _ local 
councils. To meet this difficulty, while maintaining 
the character of a public service, and keeping the 
general control of policy in the hands of the public 
through the governing authorities, the proposal 
made is that the direct handling of the work and 
management of the dwellings shall be entrusted to 
what in England are known as Public Utility 
Societies, and in America as Limited Dividend 
Corporations, working with full local knowledge but 
under the general guidance of a National Housing 
Board of like character. The Board and the local 
Societies would carry out all branches of the work 
needed for the complete solution of the housing 
problem, on the basis of paying only the lowest 
interest and amortization on cost and making no 
profits. To facilitate the finance it is suggested that 
the government and local authorities should guaran- 
tee a minimum rate of interest perhaps 1% or 34 per 
cent lower than that which the Societies would be 
permitted to pay which would be the minimum rul- 
ing rate for such safe guaranteed loans at the time. 
This point of view as to the housing authority has 
been adopted by the Moyne Committee for dealing 
with those sections of the problem on which they 
make recommendations. 

In view of local government conditions in Amer- 
ica, as compared with those in England, some such 
scheme for organizing and financing a complete hous- 
ing program would seem to offer great advantages, 
as an alternative to copying the direct handling 
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by Local Municipal Councils which has hitherto 
prevailed in England, and which, it must be said, 
has been both effective and remarkably free from 
abuse: though the fluctuations in national and local 
political complexions have been a serious disadvan- 
tage and have militated against the continuous 
pursuit of a full, comprehensive policy of housing. 

Of the 750,000 dwellings erected by the munici- 
palities the great majority are cottage houses with 
gardens, built at about twelve houses to the acre. 
This applies even to London; while outside London, 
and apart from Scotland, the figures for which 
country are not included in those here given which 
concern England and Wales, the number of tene- 
ment dwellings is negligible. Best informed opinion 
looks to the solution of the housing problem, includ- 
ing urban congestion and even slum conditions, by 
means of decentralization, and by housing the work- 
ers in cottages with gardens forming parts of com- 
pact satellite units near the decentralized factories. 
In the case of London and one or two other of the 
largest cities such a process of change in the plan- 
ning and distribution of the towns must take time. 

Meanwhile it is recognized that slum conditions 
cannot be allowed to continue, and that some re- 
building in the center must take place in the form of 
tenements or apartments. There is, however, a 
fairly general recognition that building cottage 
dwellings in properly planned units of urban devel- 
opment near decentralized industrial areas should 
be carried on to the utmost extent which may 
prove practicable; thus reducing the extent and the 
expense of central rebuilding which in England 
provides a less desirable form of home at a very 
much higher capital cost. While it is now possible to 
house a family in a cottage home with garden for 
£350 or thereabouts, it costs £650 to provide for 
them in a tenement block in London. So generally 
are the gardens well cultivated that it has been 
found in several cases where the produce has been 
valued that the land developed with twelve houses 
to the acre is yielding produce of a higher value per 
annum than the farmer was obtaining before de- 
velopment. 

Urgency to find employment may well justify 
action being somewhat determined at present by 
the line of least resistance. House building however 
involves, or should involve, the provision of per- 
manent structures. How the work is done is there- 
fore of special importance. To build dwellings on 
right lines, in right places and of a character to 
provide good homes over the period of their life 
deserves all the thought and care that can be given, 
and justifies an expenditure beyond the bare mini- 
mum on which a return may be immediately 
available. It is less costly to sacrifice a small portion 
of the rent for a few years than to erect dwellings 
which will be likely to fall below a permissible 
standard at an early date. 
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FEDERAL LOANS AND ALLOTMENTS 


L: housing in the United States may be said to be 
under way, it is so, more than for any other reason, 
because architects and organizers were quick to 
answer the Public Works Administration's call for 
housing projects during the past months of August, 
September and October. When late last June the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation turned over 
to Administrator Ickes its high stack of unapproved 
self-liquidating public works projects there were 
among them about 30 housing projects. For housing 
the RFC had already granted two loans, one to Fred 
F. French’s Knickerbocker Village project in New 
York City and one for small houses near Dodge 
City, Kan. Not high-geared like the PWA, the 
RFC had floundered typically in the case of the 
Hillside Housing Development, proposed by Phi- 
lanthropist Nathan Straus, Jr., and Architect Clar- 
ence S. Stein for the Borough of the Bronx, New 
York City, which, though passed by the New York 
State Housing Board, could not secure the RFC’s 


complete approval while Mayor O'Brien's Board of 
Estimate voiced its disapproval. 

It early became the policy of the Housing Division 
of the PWA to allot funds for limited dividend 
corporations or to organizations which promised to 
become such companies. Recent developments have 
made it seem more wise, at least in the case of large 
projects, to open PWA funds to Housing Authorities 
and to spend through the new Federal housing 
corporation. (Some loans may now be made direct to 
municipalities, a possibility for which Milwaukee 
has long been preparing itself.) But such fast front 
trench digging should not hide the fact that housing 
has started, on sure, if slow, wheels. Housing is 
under way because the nineteen tentative loan allot- 
ments for limited dividend corporations of August, 
September and October listed below are rapidly 
being made no longer tentative. In this table those 
projects for which contracts between the PW A and 
sponsor are signed are listed in italics: 


PROJECT ALLOTMENTS * 


LOCATION 


Altavista, Va. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Boston, Mass. 


Chicago, III. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Euclid, O. 


Hutchinson, Kan. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


New York, N. Y. 


Bronx 
Brooklyn 
Queens 
Queens 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Raleigh, N.C. 
Richmond, Va. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


SPONSOR 


Techwood, Inc. 
University Housing Corp. 
Neptune Gardens, Inc. 


Harms Park Housing Corp. 
Lane Gardens Housing Corp. 
Euclid Housing Corp. 
Suburban Housing Assn. 
Chamber of Commerce 


Hillside Housing Corp. 

Spence Estate Housing Corp. 
Hallets Cove Garden Homes, Inc. 
Boulevard Gardens, Inc. 

Juanita Park Housing Corp. 

Hill Creek Park Homes Corp. 
Boylan Housing Corp. 

Sunshine Apartment Corp. 
Neighborhood Gardens, Inc. 
Roosevelt Terraces, Inc. 


ARCHITECT 


ALLOTMENT 


Stanhope S. Johnson and R. O. Brannon S$ 84,000 
Flippen D. Burge and Preston S. Stevens 2,600,000 
William A. Edwards and William J. Sayward 1,212,500 


William S. Parker, John Nolen, Fred H. Fay and 
J. L. Clapp 

Nimmons, Carr & Wright 

Tietig & Lee 

George B. Mayer 

Ken G. Miller 

William Earl Russ & Merritt Harrison 


Clarence S. Stein 

Alfred Fellheimer and Steward Wagner 

Alfred Fellheimer and Steward Wagner 

Theobald Englehardt 

Kastner & Stonorov, W. Pope Barney 

Thomas & Martin, Walter Antrim 

Linthicum @ Linthicum 

Carneal, Johnston & Wright 

Hoener, Baum & Froese 

Timothy L. Pfleuger, J. R. Miller, George W. 
Kelham, Arthur Brown, Jr., W. P. Day, Doug- 
las D. Stone 


3,500,000 
1,333,000 
1,980,000 
1,000,000 

40,000 
4,460,000 


5,184,458 
2,025,000 
2,975,000 
3,450,000 
1,000,000 
1,290,000 
200 000 
663,000 
500,000 


3,230,000 


$36,726,958 


* In addition to the ten projects illustrated and described 
on the following pages, last September the projects of Neptune 
Gardens, Inc., of Boston, the Suburban Housing Corp. of 
Hutchinson, Kan., Boulevard Gardens, Inc., of New York 
City and the Juanita Park Housing Corp. (formerly the Nira 
Housing Corp.) of Philadelphia were described in the section 
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Building Money. In that section’s October appearance projects 
of the Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce and of Neighbor- 
hood Gardens, Inc., of St. Louis were reported. In November, 
Building Money carried news about the University Housing 
Corp. of Atlanta and the Harms Park Housing Corp. of Chi- 
cago; and in this issue (page 160) the allotment for Altavista. 
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Airview perspective, with Manhattan's 
towers in the distance. On opposite 
page, plot plan of proposed development 


Present condition on Hallet’s Cove 

site. On opposite page, typical apart- 

ment units. Each apartment has cross 

or through ventilation and each room 

which might be used for sleeping has 
separate access 





HALLET’S COVE GARDEN HOMES, LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y. 
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Site, 417,974 sq. ft., practically vacant, adjacent to slum 
area, across East River from Manhattan’s upper East Side. 
Held by option for $553,565 ($1.32 per sq. ft.) including costs 
of acquisition, bulkhead and filling, landscaping, sewer exten- 
sion. Development consists of 6-story elevator buildings, cov- 
ering 25 per cent of site, housing 756 families in 2,940 rooms at 
average monthly room rental of $11. Estimated building cost, 
38.3 cents per cu. ft. Total cost of project, $3,267,000; Federal 
allotment, $2,975,000 


Construction. Fireproof, walls of brick; floors of reenforced 

concrete construction, wood finished. Roof of reenforced con- 

crete, with composition roofing over insulation. Equipment 

includes gas range, mechanical refrigeration, built-in cabinets, 
and incinerators 


ALFRED FELLHEIMER — STEWARD WAGNER, ARCHITECTS 
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Move of project, built of wood blocks for 
the architectural study of site plan, to obtain 
general grouping unit, design, and orienta- 
tion. Cardboard indicating wall thickness is 
tacked to the wood blocks, projecting up 
to indicate parapet walls. Fenestration and 
design studies are pasted to the cardboard. 
Left, typical tenement house section in 
Bronx 


Hitsiwe site, now vacant, covering 712,000 sq. ft. in generally congested area of the 
Bronx, has already been acquired for $448,169, approximately 63 cents per sq. ft. Buildings 
cover 28.7 per cent of site, including streets; remainder taken up with gardens, playfields 
and wading pools. Buildings, some 4-story walk-ups, others 6-story elevator units, will 
house 1,338 families in 4,934 rooms; apartments of three, four and five rooms. Average 
rent per room, $11; total cost, approximately $6,100,000; owners’ equity, $900,000; Federal 
allocation, $5,184,000 


HILLSIDE HOUSING DEVELOPMENT, BRONX, NEW YORK CITY 
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Prior plan of area, showing the playfield. 
Underpasses are provided at several streets 
for pedestrians. At right, typical apartment 
units, all having outlook on garden courts 
from 78 to 108 ft. wide and 100 to 400 ft. 
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ConstRuUCTION. Fireproof, with exterior walls and roofs of brick; concrete floors with wood 
finish. Windows of wood double hung. Equipment includes brass plumbing, oil-fired vacuum 
heating system, kitchen range, mechanical refrigeration, built-in cabinets, and incinerators 


CLARENCE 8.STEIN, ARCHITECT 
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V acanr site, 841,000 sq. ft. already acquired for $400,- 
000, 47 cents per sq. ft. In 4-story walk-ups and 6-story 
elevator buildings, 886 families will be housed in 3,048 
rooms at average room rental of $11. Land coverage, 
28 per cent. Total cost, $3,675,000; Federal allotment, 
$3,230,000 

CONSTRUCTION. Fireproof, reenforced concrete floors, 
walls and roofs. Windows steel casement, composition 
surfacing for roofs. Floor finishes, cement, wood, tile, 
linoleum; interior finish, pine. Equipment includes oil- 
fired steam heating central plant, central incinerator, 
range, mechanical refrigeration, cabinets 

Architectural commission in charge of the work: 
J. R. Miller and T. L. Pflueger, George W. Kelham, 
Arthur Brown, Jr., and W. P. Day. Douglas D. Stone is 
associate architect 


ROOSEVELT TERRACES 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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Raetcu’s housing project was inaugurated not to clear slums but to 
provide reasonable cost housing for low-salaried State employes. Fifty 
thousand square feet of undeveloped property have been acquired for 
$35,000, 75 cents per sq. ft. Three apartment units, laid out in a U-shaped 
plan, will house 54 families in 184 rooms and 27 half rooms, at $10 per 
room per month rental. Building cost, $165,650 plus $21,350 in fees, 
insurance, taxes, etc. Federal allotment, $168,000 


Construction. Non-fireproof, exterior walls of hollow tile, brick 
veneer, wood floor joists, wood finish, composition roofing; metal casement 
sash, yellow pine interior finish. Equipment includes brass plumbing, one- 
pipe steam central heating plant, coal-fired; mechanical refrigeration, 
kitchen ranges, incinerators 
































TYPICAL PLAN 


SCALE IN FEET 
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BOYLAN HOUSING PROJECT, RALEIGH, N. C. 
LINTHICUM & LINTHICUM, ARCHITECTS 
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Pior plan showing the disposition and orientation of the 231 units on the Hill Creek acreage. Except for the three 
apartment house units, community house and shops, all the other buildings are of the individual row house type. 
No through streets are included in the plan, which gives over a maximum amount of space to recreational facil- 
ities. Below is an elevation of a typical row unit, indicating the solution adopted for the sloping site 
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Covertne about 24 acres, the Hill Creek site slopes 
from a plateau to a stream 60 ft. below, with a public 


f Typical second floor plan of the row house 
park beyond the stream. With the exception of an 


units, consisting of three bedrooms and 
historic Colonial house, the ground is undeveloped. bath for each unit. Houses of this type rent 
Total cost of the land was $100,000, or approximately for $30-$35 per month 
9 cents per sq. ft. The project consists of 228 one- 
family houses, 3 apartment houses containing 68 
apartments, 4 community shops, a 150-car under- 
ground garage. Total cost, $1,450,000, which makes a 
ratio of land cost to building cost of 1 to 13. Rental 


set-up: $6.50 and $6.90 per room per month for the 


eds poled 
ee 





houses, heat extra; $8.50 per room per month for the 
apartments, including heat. Owners’ equity, $160,- 
000; Federal allotment, $1,290,000 

















| = I 


Construction. Fireproof, exterior walls of brick: 
floor construction of reenforced concrete, masonite 
blocks for typical floor finish. Roof construction of 
flat reenforced concrete slabs, with built-up surfac- 


ing. Houses to be heated from central steam plant; Typical first floor plan of two-story row 
apartments to have own vacuum steam systems. houses, noteworthy for the L-shaped com- 
Equipment includes gas range, mechanical retrigera- bined dining and living rooms, which run 
tion, built-in kitchen cabinets the full length of the house 
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Tecuwoop Fats, part slum, part barren, adjacent to 
Georgia School of Technology, is the site of one of 
Atlanta’s two housing projects. Covering 1,155,686 sq. 
ft., ten city blocks with two blocks of park contributed 
by the city, it is now held by option, will cost approxi- 
mately 43 cents per cu. ft. Including parks, ground 
coverage is 19.9 per cent. Consisting of two- and three- 
story buildings, housing capacity will be 575 families in 
2,074 rooms. In addition, development will include 
dormitory for 300 students, 8 stores, 394 individual 
garages. Rent per room per month estimated at $7. 
Total cost of project, $2,750,000; owners’ equity, 
$375,000; tentative Federal allotment, $2,375,000; or 
may become P. W. E. H. C. project 
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TECHWOOD, INC., DEVELOPMENT 








ATLANTA, GA. 














BURGE & STEVENS, ARCHITECTS 
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Construction. Fireproof, — brick 
walls. Floors of concrete slab con- 
struction; finish, wood in mastic. 
Interior finish, concrete ceiling, plas- 
ter walls. Roof structure of flat slab 
type, built-up roofing surface. Build- 
ings to be steam heated from central 
plant. Owners will supply gas range, 
mechanical refrigeration, and com- 
plete built-in kitchen equipment 
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Stums now occupy the site, which is 
optioned and in process of acquisition, at 
approximately $4.80 per sq. ft.; total, 
$622,000 for 129,566 sq. ft., including dem- 
olition and landscaping. Two schemes have 
been developed for the site, each having 
same capacities. Scheme “A” is shown on 
this page, Scheme “B” on the opposite. 
Five hundred and eighteen families will be 
housed in 1,920 rooms at average room 
rental of $11. Both schemes cover approxi- 
mately 56 per cent of site, and would cost 


ESTATE HOUSING, BROOKLYN, N. 
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34 cents per cu. ft. to build. Total cost of 
project $3,090,000; Federal allotment, 
$2,040,000 


CONSTRUCTION. Fireproof, with walls of 
brick, floor and roof construction of re- 
enforced concrete slab. Floor finish, wood: 
roof finish, composition over insulation. 
Windows of steel sash. Interior finish plaster 
with wood trim. Equipment includes steam 
heating, brass plumbing, gas ranges, me- 
chanical refrigeration, built-in cabinets, 
incinerators 





SCHEME “B” 


ALFRED FELLHEIMER — STEWARD WAGNER, ARCHITECTS 
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Cueap apartments, board- 
ing and rooming houses now 
surround the site, which is 
two and one half miles from 
heart of retail business 


section 



































Now occupied by old seminary buildings, Lane Gardens’ site is 











in a densely populated semisuburban residential district, covering y 
an area of 431,000 sq. ft. Land not yet acquired, but is immedi- 
ately available from present owner as soon as entire equity is 


= 


raised by limited dividend corporation. Not part of a planned . 


) 











community, buildings will cover 27 per cent of area, will house 


A 








572 families in 2,120 rooms at average room rental of $9 per 


rH 





month. Apartment units vary from one to five rooms. Besides the 


_* 


housing, which consists of three- and four-story walk-ups, devel- 








opment includes ground floor stores and individual garages. Total 





cost of project, $2,280,000, or $1,075 per room including stores 

















LANE GARDENS APARTMENTS, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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TIETIG & LEE, ARCHITECTS 
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Transportation facilities 
for the area include eleven 
street car and ten bus lines 
within two blocks. Site is 


level, 270 ft. above city basin 


and garages. Total land cost, about $400,000, or 93 cents per sq. 
ft., ratio of building to land cost being 41 to 1. Owners’ equity, 
$300,000; tentative Federal allotment, $1,980,000 


Construction. Fireproof with brick exterior walls, concrete floor 
construction, wood finish flooring. Roof of flat concrete slab con 
struction, with membrane waterproofing, insulated, and surfaced 
with concrete. Interior finish, steel frames and trim, wood doors. 
Central steam heating plant, coal fired; galvanized iron and cop- 
per or brass plumbing; kitchen range, mechanical refrigeration, 
built-in cabinets 
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Tur site, separated by a railroad track from Negro slums, covers sixteen acres, is now 
undeveloped. Cost of land, already acquired, $.054 per sq. ft.; total $34,650. Project 
intended for Negroes consists of 62 houses, four 4-room apartments in each unit. Total 
cost of project $780,000, or approximately $786 per room for 992 rooms. Rental per 
room $5.50 (arrived at by totaling interest and amortization on loan, which is 6.56 per 
cent, plus 5 per cent on capital stock, plus taxes, plus maintenance). Owners’ equity, 
$117,000; tentative Federal allotment $663,000 


Construction. Brick walls, wood floor joists supported on brick walls or steel beams to 
prevent settlement (as contrasted with stud partitions). Interior walls plastered, rough 
cast and colored. Bathroom floors tiled and walls cement wainscoted. Equipment ex- 
ceeds standard for Negroes, and includes good modern plumbin 


g, gas range, kitchen 
tub and sink, electric current 
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Ricumonp sought to obtain housing funds 
two years ago from RFC, but was turned 
down because the State had no housing law. 
When the Virginia Legislature passed a 
housing act at its last session, Sunshine was 
immediately submitted to PWA, and 
immediately approved 

















Cost of bringing streets to the now un- 
developed property will be borne by the 
7 city, including all grading, graveling, oiling, 
curbs, gutters, water, sewer, gas. A local 
power company will supply electric current 
\e WRIGHT, ARCHITECTS =e os os ss 
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‘ . . . 
Comprnation plan of two-story house, first floor at right, and 
second floor in left half of plan. Estimated cost, $9,000 
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F inst and second floor plans for one-family house. Estimated 
cost, $4,642. With the $1,000,000 already received, the Corpora- 
tion expects to build between 200 and 250 one-family houses 


HOUSING FOR EUCLID, OHIO 
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Eucu, Ohio, offers the one demonstration of how PWA 
will finance private home ownership. Through the Euclid 
Housing Corporation, which operates without profit, 
Euclid’s lot owners may borrow 100 per cent of the building 
cost of houses designed and built by the corporation. 
Borrowers may select designs from the more than thirty 
prepared by George B. Mayer, architect. House costs are 
limited by the United States to $5,000 for single-family 
residences, $9,000 for two-family houses; all are limited to 
three times the lot value. Seventy-five per cent of the loan, 
which bears 4 per cent interest and 3/4 of | per cent service 
charge, is paid back in fifteen years at the rate of $7 per 
month for each $1,000. Applicants must also pay $25 for 
title examination and other necessary preliminaries. For 
architects’ fees, legal fees, operating costs, the Corporation 
is limited to an expenditure of $250 on each house. 

Euclid Housing Corporation has already borrowed 
$1,000,000 from PW A, and expects to get $2,000,000 more. 
Not more than fifteen Euclidians have contracted for 
houses so far, but scores have indicated their intention of 
doing so this Spring. A few from nearby Cleveland have 
bought lots to take advantage of the Corporation’s easy 
loan terms. To prevent speculative home building, borrow- 
ers are restrained from selling without U. S. consent 


GEORGE B. MAYER, ARCHITECT 
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ADVICE TO UNWARY ARCHITECTS 


INCLUDING TWO DOZEN PRE-DRAWING QUESTIONS 


BY ALFRED FELLHEIMER 


Mecu has been said and written on the subject of 
slum clearance and low cost housing, their social 
and economic advantages and their planning, but 
little information is available that will serve to 
guide the architect in his general approach to such 
problems, to the end that he may avoid a fruitless 
sacrifice of his time, morale, energy and what little 
operating funds these lean years may have spared 
him. The investor has the protection of Federal and 
State laws against the wiles of conscienceless 
schemers, but the architect has none against the 
unscrupulous, and the honest, though uninformed, 
promoters, builders, and realtors, except his pro- 
fessional and business judgment based on his own 
experience or that of others. 

This is of special significance now when, after 
some years of enforced inactivity, the prospect of 
financial aid from the Government, under unusually 
favorable terms, has brought and is bringing to the 
architect’s attention innumerable projects most of 
which, if developed and presented for the allocation 
of Federal funds, will be found to be basically un- 
acceptable. The architect’s effort will then have 
resulted in the possibly tragic loss of time, morale 
and the sinews of further professional activity. 

Most of the unacceptable schemes can be avoided 
in the very beginning by intelligent analysis, if the 
architect’s business has been broad enough to make 
him aware of the possible pitfalls and other ob- 
stacles inherent in such projects. If his business 
experience has not been such as to make him con- 
scious of the difficulties which may beset his path, 
he may yet avoid them if he will heed the lessons to 
be drawn from the experience of others. 

The average architect is all too prone, in his 
desire to indulge in creative effort, to rush into the 
making of studies, sketches and plans before all the 
important preliminary matters have been can- 
vassed and satisfactorily settled. Indeed it cannot 
be stressed too strongly here, that no matter how 
skillful the architect may be in developing plans, 
pencil should not be put to paper until all the 
financial, economic and physical obstacles to the 
actual execution of the work have been removed. 
Any other course is apt to lead to unpleasant if not 
sad consequences. 

With this brief justification, and for the benefit of 
those who are anxious and willing to profit by the 


experience of others as well as by their own, atten- 
tion is here specifically drawn to a number of items 
which are important in the development of any 
important work and with special reference to low 
cost housing projects with the aid of Federal funds. 
They are as follows: 

1. Is the client or proponent of the project able 
and ready to go through with his share of the 
financial obligations? 

2. Has he the personal character, business qualifi- 
cations and the reputation which insure the honor 
able and faithful performance of all obligations, 
both personal and in business? 

3. Is he competent legally to make a binding and 
enforceable contract for the professional services 
involved and for the financing, construction and 
operation of the project? 

4. Does he own the property required for the 
execution of the project in fee simple, free and clear 
of all claims, mortgages, and taxes? 

5. If not, does he hold valid and enforceable 
written options for the purchase of the necessary 
property, written agreements for the settlement 
of claims and for the cancellation of mortgages, 
if any? 

6. Has he an accurate and acceptable survey of 
the plot showing the street levels and the existence 
and location of water supply, light, power, gas, etc. ? 

7. Has he an acceptable title policy or title pol- 
icies covering the entire property to be used and 
assuring that there are no title exceptions out- 
standing which will have to be cleared? 

8. Are there definite records of underground 
exploration, indicating satisfactory foundation con- 
ditions? 

9. Is there any record that the property is ever 
affected by the overflow of tidal or other waters? 

10. Is the site free from or assured of being free 
from objectionable surroundings, such as unpleas- 
ant odors, noises, traffic, dust, dirt, gas or noise 
producing industry? 

11. If any street construction or changes are 
required, has he any official assurance in writing 
that they will or may be consummated in connection 
with the project? 

12. If any new sewers, changes in old sewers or 
additional sewage disposal facilities are required, 
has he any official assurance in writing that they 
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will or may be accomplished in connection with the 
project? 

13. Are there any property or other rights to be 
secured from the Federal government, the State, 
the city or others and, if so, has he any official 
assurance in writing that such privileges can be 
obtained for the project. This refers to such items 
as Federal approval for the location and construc- 
tion of bulkheads, rights from the State to occupy 
land under water, if required, and changes in city 
streets or sewers? 

14. Are the proposed improvements in accord 
with the City Zoning ordinances and with the offi- 
cial City or Regional Plan? 

15. Is the character of the neighborhood in ac- 
cord with the requirements of the City Zoning 
Ordinances and is that character likely to be 
permanent? 

16. Is the site adequately supplied with transit 
and transport facilities? With water, light, power 
and gas? 

17. Are the social advantages of schools, churches, 
parks, recreation facilities, shops, and opportu- 
nities for employment in business, industry or 
commerce, conveniently available? 

18. Do the land values, including the existing 
improvements thereon, bear a reasonable ratio to a 
preliminary estimate of the total cost of the proj- 
ect? It is to be remembered that no project is likely 
to meet approval unless the land value as included 
in the financial set-up is relatively low. 

19. Does the land value or stated cost of the 
land, wheM compared with the current assessed 
value for tax purposes, indicate profiteering in real 
estate? The Federal authorities ultimately have in- 
dependent appraisals made of the existing real 
estate and the assessed values are likely to be con- 
trolling. 

20. What relation exists between the cost or 
book value of the particular site and the assessed 
value for tax purposes? It should be understood that 
the current appraised value may be very much less 
than the book value and that the Government will 
not permit the inclusion of the land in the financial 
set-up at an unreasonably high figure just to cover 
an accumulated book cost. 

21. Has any other allocation of Federal funds 
been made or proposed for any other project in the 
immediate vicinity? If so, the Government is not 
likely to approve a second project in that locality 
because of the desire to spread the use of public 
funds as widely as possible. 

22. Does the project represent a distinct present 
social need for improved low cost housing for slum 
clearance or for neighborhood betterment ? 

23. Is it fully understood that the approval of 
the State Housing Boards, where these exist, is 
required for low cost or limited dividend housing 
projects aided by Federal loans and that such 





approval should be secured, preferably prior to 
submission of the application to the Federal author- 
ities? 

24. Does the client, proponent or owner fully 
understand that investment in low cost housing 
under State supervision is a long term investment 
surrounded by unusual safeguards; that the rate 
of return on the investment is therefore necessarily 
moderate and reasonably assured by the tax exemp- 
tion and other privileges granted, by the restric- 
tions set up and by the constant public supervision ; 
that there are no speculative real estate or building 
profits permitted; that contractor’s and architect’s 
fees are fixed at a rate less than usual; and that no 
collateral revenue is permitted through the resale of 
electric current or other public utilities? 

If satisfying information as to the above items 
and to any others that may be applicable to the 
particular project is not or can not be furnished by 
the client or proponent or cannot be satisfactorily 
answered by the architect, he will know at once 
that any work which he might do in furtherance of 
the project is practically certain to be fruitless and 
the matter can be dropped as far as he is concerned 
without further loss of time or effort. 

If, however, the client is insistent and still wishes 
to proceed in spite of any unfavorable showing, 
the architect can go along and do what may seem 
to be necessary to prepare the presentation, first 
entering into formal contract with the client, 
provided he is financially acceptable, on such a 
basis that at least all of the architect’s out of pocket 
expense and reasonable compensation for his time 
and skill will be covered for the period up to the 
actual approval or rejection of the project. The 
architect will thus be assured of some compensation 
for the preliminary work, whether the project 
meets with approval or is rejected. 

In the event, that after the preliminary canvass 
of the situation by the architect, the client seems 
responsible and the project seems more than likely 
of acceptance by the Federal authorities, the archi- 
tect is justified in going ahead with the work of 
preparation of the application, with the comfortable 
assurance that there is a reasonable chance that his 
efforts will not be for naught. Even then it will be 
the part of prudence to protect himself fully by a 
written contract, including therein reasonable 
compensation for his services in preparing the appli- 
cation, as a protection in case it meets with unex- 
pected disapproval. 

And in conclusion it may be stated that the 
(Government procedure has not yet been reduced to 
a dependable routine, nor is there any guarantee 
that changes in policy will not occur from time to 
time. It therefore behooves the architect to keep 
himself informed, as far as is possible, of what 
changes in routine or policy are currently made in 
the effort to escape delays and embarrassment. 
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THE PRICE OF SLUM CLEARANCE 


Architect Clarence Stein discusses the problem, with emphasis on New 
York City. Land costs and their relationship to rentals. 


THE Problem. The National Government proposes to 
replace some of the worst slums in our large cities with 
decent, modern housing for those who now live in these 
areas. 

How much rental can those who are to be housed 
afford to pay? 

At what rental will it be possible to provide acceptable 
housing that will not only meet the needs of living, but 
also pay off the money invested over the period of amor- 
tization — 33 years? 

The answer to these questions will be different in 
various cities because of differences in habits of living and 
wages of the lower paid workers as well as variations in 
the cost of building and land. This is an attempt to find 
the solution for what is possibly the most difficult problem 
of all: replacing the slums of New York with decent homes 
for those who now live in these blighted areas. 

How Much Rental? How much rental can those who live 
in the so-called ‘‘slum areas’’ afford to pay? The median 
rental paid in the older rundown areas of New York City 
is $5.61 per room per month on the lower East Side and 
$6.40 elsewhere on Manhattan as shown by survey of 
tenement families. These rentals are for cold water, 
unheated apartments. Inadequate heat and hot water 
provided by tenants at their own expense would possibly 
cost them about the same as it would cost to supply 
sufficient heating and hot water from a central plant 
about $1 a room per month. The greater part of those who 
will be dispossessed if the old rundown areas of New York 
are destroyed and whom the Government wishes to 
rehouse, could afford to pay for rent, heat and hot water, 
in good times, not more than $6 to $7.50 a room a month. 
This is all that a family with a family income of $1,200 
to $1,500 should pay. In 1930 a third of the families in 
New York City had incomes not exceeding $1,500, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Edith Elmer Wood. 

What Kind of Housing? It would be a social waste to 
build any homes that are not safe, sanitary, ventilated by 
cross-drafts, open to sunlight, spacious enough for decent 
and happy family living and individual privacy. It is 
equally important that they form part of a modern 
community with adequate space for community activities 
and with a street plan that gives safety from the dangers 
and nuisances of the automobile. It is false economy to 
build a housing development, no matter how well planned 
the individual apartments may be, that has not sufficient 
open spaces. It will be not only a social, but a financial 
failure. 

The recreational requirements of children through the 
elementary school age must be met close to where they 
live. Their playground, which will be an integral part of 
each neighborhood unit, must be planned for and laid out 
when the houses are built. It must be charged against the 
cost of housing because the present financial condition of 
New York (as well as most of our other large cities) is such 
that it will probably be impossible otherwise to secure 
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these playgounds and open places which are essential to 
the success of any residential area in the future. 

My office, with the assistance of one of the large 
building organizations of New York, has made a careful 
study of the cost of building and operating a complete 
neighborhood unit of homes in New York City that would 
meet the above mentioned requirements. I have set up in 
plan what I consider the minimum requirements that 
would give a healthful and satisfactory life and would 
remain in large part occupied at least over the period 
required to amortize the cost, say 30 years. 

On the basis of these minimum costs of a desirable and 
economically successful development we have calculated 
what would have to be paid in rental per month per room 
to pay for each item of cost — land, building, mainte- 
nance, taxes on land and on building. 

Basis of Study. A neighborhood unit of minimum size. 
The characteristics of such a unit are: 

1. Complete integrated unit that is large enough to 
protect its own character and therefore its value. 

2. Units sufficiently large to make full use of a mini- 
mum sized playground for children of elementary school 
age (5 to 14 years). 

According to the report of George Butler of the Na- 
tional Recreation Association, based on actual space 
needed for those forms of recreation that make up a well- 
rounded and desirable playground, three and a half to 
four acres fill the minimum requirements and will take 
care of about 560 children at a time. If we presume that 60 
per cent of the children will be using the playground at a 
time, the neighborhood might have about 900 children. As 
children of 5 to 14 years of age form one-sixth to one- 
seventh of the population in New York City, 5,500 to 
6,000 people would form a neighborhood. 

3. A school district. Elementary schools are built for 
about 1,200 children. 

This study is therefore based on a neighborhood unit of 
5,500 to 6,000 population. 

To house this population in apartments of three to four 
rooms and bath with buildings of an average of four and a 
half stories in height, with average gross area of rooms 
(exclusive of bathrooms) approximately 185 ft.; with 
ground coverage of buildings of 48 per cent exclusive of 
streets and playgrounds, will require five city blocks 
200 x 500 ft. 

Size of Apartments and Rooms. Three to five rooms, ex- 
clusive of bathrooms — an average of four rooms con- 
sisting of kitchen (about 70 sq. ft. with space for dining), 
living rooms, 180 sq. ft., bathroom and one, two or three 
bedrooms. The average gross area of rooms — 185 sq. ft. 

All apartments with cross-draft, all rooms with com- 
plete privacy. We have presumed that there would be an 
average population of one person per room though this 
will probably be exceeded as the plan is arranged for 
three to four persons in three-room apartments and five in 
four-room apartments. 
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NOTES ON CHART AND DIAGRAM 
DESCRIPTION OF BUILDINGS: Two apartments BUILDING Cost of complete neighborhood New York Housing Board. More experience in 
per floor on each stairway; all apartments have community consisting of approximately 1,400 large scale operation or the use of new materials, 
cross-draft and sunshine, most of the apartments apartments of three to five rooms and bath types and methods of construction requiring 
will have both morning and afternoon sun; (average four rooms and bath); 5,375 rooms of less upkeep may serve to decrease maintenance 
three to five rooms and bath per apartme nt; average gross area of 185 sq. ft. exclusive of | costs in the future. But there is no assurance of 
living room —— ‘ly 180 sq. ft.; bedrooms: bathrooms. The cost is divided: lower costs in existing experience. 
large room 146 sq. , small room 104 Oe. 3.5 TAXES ON BUILDING at the rate of 2!) per cent 
all rooms arranged so that they can be given per year on approximately 80 per cent of the cost 


complete privacy. 

DESCRIPTION OF NEIGHBORHOOD UNIT: Build- 
ings cover 48 per cent of area, not including 
existing streets and blocks to be devoted to 
parks; there will be no through traffic; area of 
streets that are closed will be used mainly for 
parks or playground —they may be used to 
increase building area; playground area is suffi- 
cient to take care of requirements for children 
from five to fourteen years of age; an additional 
two acres or so will be required for school site 
in each one or more neighborhoods; no allowance 
has been made for parks for older children or 
adults; for them a large park and recreational 
field will be needed for each three or four neigh- 
borhood units — population 18,000 to 20,000; 
this should contain high school and community 
buildings; all costs have been reduced to terms 
of the amount paid monthly for each room to- 
ward that cost. 

Rental in non-profit housing goes toward the 
payment of two types of cost — 1) Capital cost: 
the original cost of land and building. Toward 
this is paid 4 per cent per annum for the use of 
money and 1% per cent amortization (on land 
and building cost) which pays off the investment 
in 33 years. 2) Running charges consisting of 
maintenance and taxes on land and building. 
To these have been added 5 per cent allowance 
for vacancies 


BUILDING: MONEY 


Building construction 
Overhead 


$4,726,250.00 


(architects’ and build- 


ers fees, carrying charges, 
taxes, interest during construc- 
tion, administration, legal fees, 


and insurance) 14 per cent. 662,000.00 
$5,388,250.00 
1,000.00 

38 


Cost per room 
Cost per cu. ft. 


LAND Cost includes five blocks (200 x 500 ft.) 
for housing (48 per cent coverage of buildings) 
and one block (200 x 500 ft.) for playground for 
children of elementary school age: 


Land per Six blocks *Improvements Total 
Sq. Ft. 
$5 $3,000,000 $120,000 $3,120,000 
+ 2,400,000 120,000 2,520,000 
3 1,800,000 120,000 1.920,000 
2 1,200,000 120,000 1,320,000 
1 600,000 120,000 720,000 


* This includes landscaping, playground and changes 
in streets and public utilities. 


MAINTENANCE Costs are figured at $35 a 
room per year. This is low compared with apart- 
ments built by limited dividend corporations 
operating either independent of or under the 
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of construction for the whole neighborhood unit 

gives $100,000 or an average per room (exclusive 

of bathrooms) of $1.55. 
TAXES ON LAND at the 


rate of 2'2 per cent per 


year are figured on the five blocks on which 
buildings are to be constructed, but not on the 
block used for playground. Possibly it would 
have been fairer to increase rentals sufficiently 
so as to continue to pay the present taxes on all 
the land although the city naturally docs not 


pay taxes on its own playgrounds and parks 
ALLOWANCE FOR VACANCIES: Five per cent is 
than the normal figured for commercial 
properties, but rentals will be so much lower than 
other equally desirable apartments that for 
many years there should be practically no va- 
cancies. 
STORES. 


less 


The space that would be occupied by 
240 rooms, or approximately 27,000 for 
each neighborhood based on a population of 
5,000 people. On the basis of an average expendi 
ture of $200 a year per person in neighborhood 
stores, the store income will be $1,000,000. A 
6 per cent rental on gross income will give $60,000 
which is equivalent to approximately $1 per room 
per month. 

In figuring the net rental the store rental has 


sq. it 


been deducted from the total expenses, thereby 

giving the advantage of store rental to the 
tenants, 

--_ 
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Community. If the Government lends 100 per cent of 
the cost of land and construction for the building of a 
neighborhood unit such as I have described above at the 
rate of 4 per cent interest and 1% per cent amortization, 
the net monthly room rental would vary according to the 
cost of land as follows: 


Land per Sq. Ft. Net Rent per Room 


$5 . $12.27 
4 ; ' 11.53 
3 10.82 
2 10.07 
I 9.32 


All of these rentals are far beyond the means of those 
whom it is proposed to house. These rentals are far lower 
than can be attained by a limited dividend housing cor- 
poration functioning under the New York State Housing 
Law without governmental assistance. These limited 
dividend corporations pay 6 per cent interest on equity 
capital and 5 per cent on mortgage (about 60 per cent of 
cost of land and building) with 3 per cent amortization. 
The rentals under this type of financing on $5 land would 
have to be $2.27 a room more than as proposed above for 
governmental housing. A commercial operator would have 
to charge still higher rentals or take a loss for he not only 
pays a higher rate of interest, but various additional 
charges or ‘‘rake-offs.”’ 

Government Subsidies. So as to bring rentals within the 
means of those to be rehoused the Government proposes 
to give a direct grant of 30 per cent. This naturally does 
not mean that the Government will pay 30 per cent of the 
rental. The grant is only on the capital cost, i.e., the 
original cost of land and building.* Its effect on monthly 
rental is shown in the diagram. It would reduce the 
monthly room rental so that rents would be: 


Land per Sq. Ft. Per Room per Month 


$5 - $10.10 
4 S 66% 9.52 
3 8.96 
\ ee awe way &. 36 
1 7.76 


In fact, on $2 land, without a subsidy, the same con- 
struction can be carried out as would require a subsidy of 
$2,552,475 for the neighborhood unit on $5 land. On $1 
‘land without a Government subsidy, the rental would 
be 78 cents per room per month less than buildings 
erected on $5 land with a Government grant of 30 per cent, 
or $2,552,475, which would have to be made up to the 
Government in taxes. 

Nevertheless, even on $1 land with a 30 per cent grant, 
rentals still will be beyond the means of most of those 
who are to be housed. An additional subsidy may be 
granted by the municipality, that of tax exemption of the 
buildings. Partial tax exemption of one district means 
increased taxes in other parts of the city so as to meet the 
costs of public utilities, police, fire protection, street 
cleaning and maintenance, as well as schools, for the part 
of the city that is in whole or in part tax exempt. But this 
method of transferring the costs of government is the one 

* Famed Housing Architect Stein errs. The Government’s grant 
available only to public housing bodies) is limited thus far to 30 per 
cent of the total cost of materials and labor; the cost of land is not 
reduced by grants. Thus in the above tables which are calculated on a 
30 per cent grant basis, the actual minimum rentals under present 


conditions are somewhat higher than shown, making the Stein case 
even stronger.—ED. 
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and only form of housing subsidy which has obtained in 
New York City. Although its use as an inducement offered 
by the New York State Housing Board to limited divi- 
dend housing corporations has been practically with- 
drawn by the municipal legislature, it is proposed as an 
additional means of reducing rentals in case housing 
becomes a direct government function in New York City. 

If in addition to the governmental 30 per cent grant, 
the City of New York gives tax exemption on buildings, 
the monthly room rentals will be: 


Land per Sq. Ft. Monthly Room Rental 


$5 ere bisa hepagatees $8.55 
4 Startins alias mae 7.97 
3 7.41 
2 6.81 
1 6.21 


On land below $3 with these various subsidies we can 
apparently reduce rentals very close to the maximum that 
families now living in the sections that are to be destroyed 
and rebuilt can afford. But there is no land for less than $3 
a sq. ft. on the lower East Side, or in fact in any congested 
part of the Island of Manhattan. It would be difficult to 
purchase any area large enough to build a neighborhood 
unit in the congested rundown parts of the island for less 
than $4 a sq. ft. Most of the notorious slums are held by 
their owners for more than $5 a sq. ft. In Brooklyn where 
there are square miles of blighted areas crowded with old 
wooden tenements, there are some sections where six 
blocks might be purchased at an average cost of $3 per sq. 
ft. It is doubtful if sufficient could be purchased for less. 
This means about $7.40 rentals (even with governmental 
subsidy) — too much for most of those who are to be 
rehoused. 

Other Possible Reductions. The rental might be still 
further decreased if the rate of interest charged by the 
National Government were lowered so as to cover merely 
the rate of interest the Government pays on long term 
bonds, plus the cost of handling the money, say an addi- 
tional 14 to % per cent. In fact, as a long time policy, it 
would be wiser to lend money at cost rather than give a 
direct grant of 30 per cent of the cost. It would be far 
easier to continue the former method as other than an 
emergency measure basis. The reduction of the interest 
rate from 4 to 3 per cent would be equivalent to an 18 per 
cent grant and would reduce rentals as follows: 


Land per Sq. Ft. Rent Reduction Net Rental 


$5 ee ....910.95 
4 1.22 Pe . 10.31 
3 is in age .. 9.69 
Se Se 1.04 . 9.03 
De ed cee aee sce Goa x . 8.37 


Tax Exemption of Land. Complete tax exemption of 
both land and building has not, so far as I know, been 
suggested. At present taxes on land and buildings are the 
main source of support of a municipal government that is 
finding it increasingly difficult to balance its budget. Until 
it has developed a completely different system of taxation, 
it is very unlikely that it will venture to do away with all 
taxation from large sections of the city. 

Less Expensive Buildings. Prices might be decreased by 
cutting down the size of rooms. This I believe would be an 
unwise policy. Though much more cramped quarters 
could be rented in the beginning because of the low rent- 
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als, the competition of more adequate apartments that 
would be built in the future might make the buildings 
obsolete long before their cost was amortized. 

Semifireproof construction * would somewhat reduce 
the original cost of buildings, but would entail slightly 
higher maintenance cost. The cost of semifireproof con- 
struction would be an average of $900 per room exclusive 
of bathrooms, as compared with $1,000 for fireproof 
construction. Its use would mean a saving of about 50 
cents a room per month rental. 

Taller Buildings. It is argued by many that rentals can 
be decreased by erecting taller buildings. As it is very 
uncertain whether it will be possible to rent a fifth story in 
a walk-up building excepting at a loss, taller buildings 
would mean buildings with elevators, at a rental high 
enough to pay the cost of additional construction and 
maintenance. (Elevator maintenance charge: $5 per 
room per year, minimum. ) 

lor purposes of comparison we have calculated the cost 

* Non-fireproof construction of tenement houses is not permitted 
in New York City for buildings of more than three stories. Semifire- 
proof construction is permitted for buildings up to and including six 
stories in height. Semifireproof construction requires that walls be of 
brick or concrete divided into floor areas not exceeding 3,000 sq. ft.; 
stair halls and public halls be enclosed by masonry partitions with 
fireproof doors; that stairs be of incombustible material; the entire 
first floor tier be of fireproof construction, four-hour rating (no open- 
ings to cellar except elevator and dumb-waiter shafts). Upper floor 
construction, including roof, may be of wood beams 3 in. thick and 
stud partitions and interior finish may be of wood. 


MANAGEMENT 


THE NABOM 


of building a neighborhood unit for approximately 6,000 
persons to be housed in seven-story buildings with 
elevators. Coverage of ground will be less than in the four 
and a half story buildings so as to admit equal amount of 
light and air (48 per cent in walk-ups, 42 per cent in 
elevator type). Room sizes will be the same, but the gross 
area of building required per room is necessarily greater 
because of bulk of elevator and of greater wastefulness in 
grouping sufficient rooms around a single elevator. 

Four city blocks, 200 x 500 ft., will be required for 
approximately 6,000 rooms in seven-story buildings 

The children of these four blocks will require the same 
amount of play space as that needed by five blocks of four 
and a half story houses, i.e., a block 200 x 500 ft. with 
surrounding streets. 

The elevator neighborhood unit will therefore require 
five city blocks. Rental on $5 land without subsidy could 
be $12.24, as compared with $12.27 for walk-up apart 
ments. With tax exemption on buildings and 30 per cent 
Government grant, the elevator buildings would rent tor 
$8.48 a room a month, the walk-ups for $8.55. 

Apartment buildings higher than seven stories with 
adequate light and play space for children would have to 
be rented for still more on land at $5 a foot or less. 

The elevator buildings are undesirable socially for 
families of limited means. The children should be near the 
ground where they can play freely. 


OFFICE BUILDING COSTS, GIVEN IN CENTS PER SQ. FT. 


Medical 
Bldgs. 


1929 1930 1931 1932 1932 


Cleaning....... 963 20.5 19.7 16.7 17.8 

issues its 1932 Experience Ex- Electric system. ....... 15 46 48 42 «= «7.3 

h R t Heating and ventilating. ... . 8.3 8.3 7.5 6.5 6 5 

change Neporr. Plumbing. . . Li. te- ee 86 23 

Elevators....... 10.8 10.7 11.2 9.8 11.3 

General office expense... . 7.8 7.9 8.5 7.5 8.3 

Last month members of the National Asso- General building expense. . 6.3 6.2 6.8 a3 9.9 
ciation of Building Owners and Managers Power and not classified . 24 2.4 3.6 


were comparing their buildings’ 1932 oper- 
ating costs with the costs of other buildings 
of like size and in similar cities. Source of 
the comparative figures was the 1932 Ex- 
perience Exchange Report, prepared by the 
Accounting and Exchange Committee of 
the National Association of Building Own- 
ers and Managers. Intended primarily for 
Association members, the report is avail- 
able to others at $3.50 a copy. Address: 134 
So. La Salle St., Chicago. 

In the report is much information of value 
to anybody interested in the operating 


Decorating... . 


Group A total. . 
Alterations....... 
Repairs and maintenance. .. . 


Not classified... . 


Group B total* . 


Fire insurance... . 
Other insurance. . . 
Property taxes... . 


Depreciation... . 


61.5 62.3 58.2 51.2 60.0 


1.3 1.0 Be 2.3 5 

3.8 3.5 bot 2.1 2.2 

aa 2.6 $0 1.8 2.4 
1.2 


11 =: 11 3 > at | 
9 9 1.4 1.3 
34.4 32.0 36 8 34.8 28.0 








finances of an office building. The introduc- 
tion points out that “‘ The competitive char- 
acter of the field, particularly at this time, 
demands the most careful and conservative 
scrutiny of the prospects of any contem- 
plated new office building. If rehabilitation 
or remodeling is being considered for exist- 
ing buildings, the cost figures in this report 
should be valuable.”’ 

The tables in the accompanying box give 
an all-city summary of the report, the col- 
umn to the extreme right giving the figures 
for buildings with a medical tenantry. 


BUILDING: MONEY 


Group C total. . 


Total operating costs. 
Rental income........ 


Personal property assessments . 6. 1 1 
22.3 23.2 33.4 x14 9 § 
599.3 27.7 68.2 68.7 61.0 
32.2 131.3 135.4 125.7 28.8 
223.5 226.0 213.8 183.8 199.7 
2.6 > ae 3.2 2.3 1.6 


Miscellaneous income. . 


Total income. 
Gross profit. . . 


* This group is kept separate in the NABOM classi- 
fication of accounts because it will vary considerably 
from year to year depending upon the amount of shifting 
of tenants and accordingly should not be included in the 
strictly operating accounts in the ‘‘A”"’ group. It is to be 
noted that the group totals are not the totals of the 
detailed figures above them. The report states that this 
is explained by the fact that all buildings reporting 
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226.1 228.7 217.0 186.1 195.3 
93.9 97.4 81.6 60.4 66.5 


do not give detailed figures on each item. While the 
square foot figures shown for the individual accounts are 
correct averages for the buildings reporting on those ac- 
counts, the total group ficures are the correct average of 
all expenditures in that group. The averages are 
reality based upon the group of buildings reporting 
either in detail or in total. In figuring square foot costs 
the total rentable area is used as the divisor 
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ean, 


SOME ARCHITECTS’ SUGGESTIONS 


as to what to do with " Broadway’s Biggest Block.”” A sum- 


mary of the Grimm-Day competition. 


Besipes being Broadway's Biggest Block, 
the New York-Criterion Theater property 
between 44th and 45th Streets is the saddest 
spot on the Gay White Way. From that 
day in 1895, when the late Oscar Hammer- 
stein opened the doors of its theaters, roof 
garden and dance hall, the building has been 
a dead loss, except for occasional spurts. 
Primary the 
revenue in 


reason: building has no 
the 


entertainment 


supplementary form of 
income. 
Hammerstein scoffed at real estate advisers 
who predicted financial difficulties, said he 


would not desecrate so noble a 


stores to boost 


structure 
with shops. Hammerstein's appreciation of 
architecture was as weak as his knowledge 
of real estate. The building is a monstrosity. 

Ever since was filed 
against the property last June by the City 
Bank-Farmers Trust Company, holders 
of a $4,000,000 first mortgage, Peter Grimm 


foreclosure action 


and Joseph P. Day, agents for the Para- 
mount-Publix receivers who now own the 
building, had been 
file-thumbing to 


head-scratching and 
Neither 
had just 
about decided to let the property go by 


find a_ buyer. 
effort turned one up, and they 


foreclosure. 
Peter Grimm was telling his troubles to 
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luncheon cronies at The Architectural 
League. 

“Why not,” suggested Leon V. Solon, 
who as a polychromist knows nothing about 
real estate but much about sales promo- 
tion, “have a competition for an idea that 
might sell the property.” 

Within a week a 
formulated and broadcast 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum to the nation’s 
architects. Within two weeks it had 
come the topic of an excited informal debate 
on the subject of competition ethics. The 
competition closed with the ethical problem 
still unsettled. 

The Winners. From 102 sketches and 
plans depicting liquor industry centers, a 
generous collection of rathskellers, bars, 
cafés, half a dozen sports arenas, a 400- 
room hotel, dance palaces, block long adver- 
tising displays, Judges Robert E. Dowling, 
president of the City Investing Com- 
pany, Ralph T. Walker and Arthur Loomis 
Harmon chose three winners of the $1,000 


had been 
through THE 


program 


be- 


in prizes: 

First, ($750) Manoug Exerjian, New York; 
Second, ($150) Emery Roth, New York; 
Third, ($100) Vincent J. Miller, Plainfield, 
N. J.; and one honorable mention, Harvey 
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Stevenson and Eastman Studds, New York. 

Wild and novel schemes had been imme- 
diately discarded by the judges, who fixed 
their attention on finding one with maxi- 
mum shop-front perimeter. They also leaned 
towards plans with a theater seating not 
more than 1,500, and towards those which 
capitalized on repeal throngs, cafts, res- 
taurants, other dine-dance places. 

Current Broadway values indicated that 
prizewinner  Exerjian’s _ would 
more than 


scheme 
produce a gross revenue of 


$500,000. The two other prizewinners 
showed an almost equal return. 
Money's Worth. Even before the 


competition had closed, Messrs. Day and 
Grimm felt they had received their money's 
worth in publicity. It became the most 
talked-of deal in town. More than that, 
Mae West’s popularity plus a $7,000,000 
tax refund from the U. S. had replenished 
Paramount's coffers so opportunely that the 
receivers were thinking of not selling the 
property at all, but re-developing the site 
themselves. 

Banks, insurance companies, and other 
owners with dead property on their hands 
viewed the results with interest — but are 
now watching with more interest the final 
outcome. Though several offers have been 
made no contract has yet been signed and 
sales agents will not say whether the first 
prize or any of the other suggested solutions 
was being considered by prospects. More 


than one architect who submitted a scheme 


for the site, has, however, used his pro 
posal in an effort to create the job for himself. 
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Archilecls Emery Roth and Vincent J. Miller earned the judges’ favor by playing safe with two stable 
larpayers. With stores in abundance, inexpensive construction and economical plans they knew what 
the judges wanted. Off-the-record opinions hold that in all likelihood some such taxpayer will eventually 
be built on the sile. 


he 
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Not the individual character of the design but the revenue 
earning capacity of the plan earned for Manoug Everjian the 
$750 first prize (See opposite page). Architect Exerjian, who 
spends most of his time remodeling old New York buildings, 
managed to include in his scheme all the elements the judges 
were looking for in a building not too expensive to construct 
($750,000). Not prize winners but schemes which captured 
the judges’ fancy are the five shown here. Perhaps if finding a 
buyer was nol the aim of the competition they would have 
ranked higher. 
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HOUSING 





THERE IS NO HOUSING 


of consequence yet. But Cleveland, Detroit and New York 
prepare for it, and Altavista gets a promise. 


Lr is now clear that the U.S. A. will launch 
housing in at least three ways: 

1) The $100,000,000 Public Works Emer- 
gency Housing Corp. may build rooms and 
rent them. 

2) A public housing authority may build 
and rent, and the Government will grant 30 
per cent of the cost of the labor and mate- 
rials used on the project; will lend the re 
mainder on security of the authority's 
bonds. 

3) A limited dividend corporation may 
build and rent, and the Government will 
lend 8&5 per cent of the pre ject’s total cost. 

Last month down each quay went a Kohn 
O. kK. The PWEHC promised to begin clear- 
ing Cleveland’s slums itself after Cleveland 
Homes, Inc., a limited dividend corpora- 
tion, admitted the impossibility of raising 
$2,000,000 locally to match a $12,000,000 
loan. Differences which began when De- 
troit’s temporary housing commission sent 
urging slum owners to 
“cash in’ were adjusted and Detroit's 
$3,000,000 project forged ahead as Governor 
William A. Comstock signed Michigan's 
slum clearance bill and constituted the busy 
Detroit commission an authority. Eighteen 
limited dividend corporation projects for 
which nearly $36,726,958 was allotted prior 
to the PWEHC. still 


tossed not far from shore with tangled rig- 


letters property 


formation of the 


ging, but last month one more such corpo- 
ration got a loan and Altavista, Va. (pop., 
1,206) had happy housers. 

PWEHC Tack. Following Government 
instructions, Cleveland Homes, Inc., was 
formed last August and to it the PWA made 
a tentative loan of $12,000,000. This repre- 
sented 85 per cent of the cost of the housing 
project; it was up to Finance Committee- 
man Fred W. Ramsey to find the other 15 
somewhere in Cleveland. Fred 
Ramsey is a member of the Mayor's Busi- 


per cent 


ness Recovery Commission and he is popu- 
lar in his city, but after “ thorough-going 
and exhaustive effort” he had to report him- 
self stumped. What Committeeman Ram- 
sey did find, beside the argument that there 
was not $2,000,000 mortgage 
money in Cleveland: distrust in housing, 


available 


confusion over the relation of Cleveland 
Homes, Inc., to the housing authority 
which the State was about to set up. 

In Washington the Housing Division 
took Committeeman Ramsey's plight into 
consideration last month and decided to 
steer the PWEHC to the rescue. By agree- 
ment, “evolved as the most feasible method 
whereby progress on the project could be 
expedited and be relieved of time-consum 
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Cleveland 
Homes, Inc., turned over its plans and the 
services of its incorporators to the PWEHC, 
which will finance the project fully. Gained: 
lower rents, because the project will pre- 
sumably be free from taxation and because 
property owners paid in cash (instead of 
one-third in mortgage bonds) should be in- 


ing and cumbersome steps,” 


clined to accept lower prices for their hold- 
ings. Regarding taxation Washington made 
no statement, but 
Cleveland Homes, Ine., told newspapers 
that the PWEHC might make “ reasonable 
payment to the municipality for the use of 


the incorporators of 


water mains, sewers, street lighting equip- 
ment and perhaps for other services, such 
as garbage collection, street cleaning and 
policing.” 

Chafed at Washington's change of mind, 
the Cleveland Plain-Dealer’s Real Estate 
Editor James G. Monnett, Jr., who turned 
first earth at the initiation of Euclid’s proj- 
ect (first in the land to get under way) last 
December, said: ‘ This is the fourth and, it 
. . Wrote 
brash Reporter Paul Jones of the Cleveland 
Press: 


is hoped, the final agreement. 


“OQ: What caused all this delay in getting 
the housing project started, after enthusias- 
tic promises were made as far back as 
September that work would begin ‘within 
two weeks’? 

“A: To begin with, such promises should 
never have been made. 

“QO: Will the new move by the Govern- 
ment speed the project or delay it? 

as it is inevitable that the Gov- 
ernment will move cautiously, feel its way 
as it goes and sacrifice speed for legality and 
soundness. 

“OQ: Why hasn't the 
cepted the housing projects proposed by the 
Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Author- 
itv? Isn’t it a fact that this group has sub- 
mitted plans calling for rental rates only 
half as high as those of Cleveland Homes? 

“A: That is a fact. But the Government 
feels the local housing authority, because of 


Government ac- 


its recent origin, has not gone as far as 
Cleveland Homes, especially in the matter 
of acquiring land — a very vital part of the 
procedure. There is also a suspicion Gov- 
ernment lawyers are critical of securities the 
Cleveland Metropolitan Housing Authority 
might offer. 

“QO: Would the Government have to pay 
taxes? 

‘* A: The assumption is it would not. 

Authority for Detroit. When Michi- 
gan's Legislature adjourned from special 
December 20, the bill which 


” 


sessi m on 
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would have given Detroit a housing author- 
ity had not been approved. Two senators 
were absent when it was voted. Senator Lee 
A. Gorman had just taken a Turkish bath 
and feared he might take cold if he left his 
room. Senator Leo G. Karwick gave no 
such reason for his absence, but newspapers 
were quick to note that the first slum 
clearance project tentatively approved by 
the PWEHC was in his senatorial district. 
Senators Gorman and Karwick quickly felt 
the wrath of the people. In a temper, Gov- 
ernor Comstock cried: ‘I want to say now 
that they are slackers!”’ 

Housing came further out onto front 
pages of Detroit’s newspapers. One front 
page editorial began: ‘‘ Death stalks more 
frequently through the 40-block East Side 
area under consideration for the Detroit 
slum clearance project than it does else- 
where in the city’? and it quoted Health 
Commissioner Henry F. Vaughan as saying 
“Whether the slum clearance project goes 
through or not, the Department of Health 
will have to act regarding these buildings.’ 

At a public gathering Acting Mayor 
Smith flayed the Detroit Real Estate Board 
“and its Lansing lobby.” ‘‘If I were dicta- 
tor for 30 minutes, I would sentence the 
members of the real estate board and all 
others who oppose slum clearance to live in 
those houses for the rest of their lives,”’ he 
ranted. The board answered that it had not 
opposed the bill, that its directors had 
voted to support it, with but two provisions: 
that ‘the project shall be so drafted that it 
shall forever be subject to the same general 
taxes as other real estate in Detroit, 
whether it be owned by the City, the Fed- 
eral Government or a private person or 
corporation,”’ and that “the whole develop- 
ment of 40 blocks be carried forward at one 
time,”’ instead of the nine-block unit for 
which the $3,000,000 allotment provides. 

Neither did the Michigan Real Estate As- 
sociation oppose the bill.“ We feel,”’ it stated 
“that the Detroit project may prove worth 
while as an example of the fallacy of Govern- 
ment engaging in the housing business.” 

Said chagrined Governor Comstock: 
“This is the first Legislature in the history 
of Michigan that has refused in time of 
national crisis to support a national pro- 
gram,’’ and forthwith he called it back into 
session. The Legislature promptly passed 
the slum bill. 

“Deplorable” is what Director Kohn 
called present conditions in Altavista, Va., 
a mill town on the Roanoke River, 30 miles 
south of Lynchburg, when last month he ap- 
proved the plans of Architects Stanhope S. 
Johnson and R. O. Brannon, of Lynchburg, 
to build $100,000 worth of small houses in 
four different designs for Altavista workers 
who now drive to work, sleep in eight-hour 
shifts at ramshackle boarding houses. The 
loan was the first made to a limited divi- 
dend corporation since the formation of the 


PWEHC. 


“+ “THE PUBLIC WORKS EMER- 
GENCY HOUSING CORP. HAS EAR- 
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MARKED AN AMOUNT NOT TO 
EXCEED $25,000,000 AVAILABLE FOR 


LOANS TO DULY CONSTITUTED 
NEW YORK CITY HOUSING AU- 
THORITY... .” 


Thus wired Secretary Ickes to Mayor 
LaGuardia last month as Tenement House 
Commissioner Langdon W. Post swung up 
from Washington to Albany, stopping long 
enough to emphasize to reporters. that 
“that $25,000,000 won't do us any good un- 
get our housing authority bill 
through the Legislature.”’ A potent echo 
was Governor Herbert H. Lehman's sub- 
sequent declaration that ‘‘ New York should 
lose no time in providing the legal machin- 
ery required to enjoy the financial benefits 
offered by the Federal Government.” Yet 
twice before New York's Legislature had 
refused to provide such machinery. 

Empire State Architect R. H. Shreve's 
Slum Clearance Committee of New York 
(THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum, January, 
page 72) was hard at work. Its maps of New 
York's blighted areas had been given to the 
and Chairman and 
Post speech- 
making. These spokesmen outlined three 


less 


we 


newspapers Shreve 


Commissioner were busy 
objectives: 1) to get the housing authority 
bill passed; 2) to assemble and unify the 
best of the many studies and plans for 
housing extant in New York; and 3) to 
begin acquiring property. Predicting that 
the housing authority bill would be passed 
by February 1, they rounded up a “steering 
committee’ of housing experts tocorrelate 
data which will be turned over to the hous- 
ing authority upon its formation. Property 
for New York’s projects will not be assem- 
bled secretly, they emphasized, offering the 
medicine that “if we are refused the cooper- 
ation of property owners in one district we 
shall go to another equally in need.”’ 

Tenement House Commissioner Post, 
No. 1 New York houser, belonged to the 
same social club as Franklin Roosevelt in 
Harvard. He was a center on Harvard's 
football team. He joined the Army during 
the war; worked, afterwards, in a New 
Jersey celluloid factory, the Oklahoma oil 
fields and a New York brokerage house. 
Later he was a motion picture reviewer on 
the New York World. He married Janet 
Kirby, daughter of famed Cartoonist Rollin 
Kirby. In 1928 he became an Assemblyman 
from Greenwich Village district and in 
August, 1931, he voted for the Seabury in- 
vestigation. For a time he was chairman of 
Columbia University’s Continental Com- 
mittee on Technocracy, which claimed no 
connection with Head Technocrat Howard 
Scott. In 1932 he campaigned for School- 
mate Roosevelt, who later made him assist- 
ant to Harry F. Hopkins in the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration. 

Last year Commissioner Post ran for 
Borough President of Manhattan on the 
same ticket with Mayor LaGuardia, broke 
a blood vessel in his hand pounding a 
speaker’s stand. When Manhattan did not 


make him president, Mayor LaGuardia 
made him No. 1 Houser. This was _ his 
BUILDING+ MONEY 


catechism last month: ‘“ The proposed hous 
ing authority bill is not an expedient to 
take advantage of immediate Government 
generosity. It is expected to function for 
many years on the basis of the Govern 

ment’s right to go into this field. The Gov 

ernment has just as much right to go into 
housing as it has to clean the streets.”’ 

@ The names of Clarke G. Dailey, David 
Tishman, Louis Abrons, Walter H. Bennett, 
lawrence B. Elliman and others well known 
in New York's real estate world were affixed 
to a resolution of the First Avenue Associa 
tion condemning Mayor LaGuardia’s pro 
establish a housing 


posal to municipal 


authority, ‘unless the housing authority 
can be confined strictly to slum removal, 
occupancy of subsidized housing restricted 
to tenants of low incomes, maximum rentals 
not to exceed $8 per room per month and 
city taxes required on both the land and 
buildings.”’ The present State housing law, 
written in 1926, allows a ‘‘maximum aver 
age’? monthly rental of $12.50 a room. 

@ “I will be glad to confer with you,” 
August Zinsser, president of the 
Central Savings Bank, to Secretary Ickes, 


wrote 


offering to sell 26 parcels of foreclosed prop 
erty in Manhattan's Lower East Side. 


WITHOUT COMMENT 


“TL could cite, for example, tenement 
properties which, when allowed to depreci- 
ate, showed only 15 per cent earnings, but, 
with cleaning and renovation, now show 80 
to 90 per cent occupancy and enough in 
come to pay taxes and full interest on the 





Underwood & Underwood 


Emigrant Banker Bennett 


amount of the original loan plus renovation 
.. We have tried to help the 
owner by encouraging him to keep his 
property in good shape and thus to help his 


costs. 
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rental situation. In many cases, we have 


waived amortization payments on condi 
tion that the amount so saved would be p 
into improvement and maintenance otf the 


. We have resorted to tore 


closure, in our depositors’ interests, only in 


property 
extreme cases of bad faith or the owner's 
complete financial inability to put or main 
tain the properties in sound condition 

Where we have taken over the properties 
and improved them ourselves, charging off 
the costs of such improvements entirely to 
otten 


our current earnings, our work has 


helped to improve property values in an et 


tire surrounding neighborhood. Partly be 


cause other institutions have been doing 


similar constructive work, and partly 
because of increased employment and pub 
lic spending, the records show a yenetr il 
improvement in rentals and occupancies 
over the last few months of 1933.0 Hh) 

IT. Bennett, president of New York City 


Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank 


see 
“First plan for a new building in Man 
hattan for 1934 goes on record. It is a 
one-story dining car to be built at Ninth 
Avenue and Thirteenth Street ‘Number 
of occupants, 3 males, no females.” Owner 
of the land — Vincent Astor.’ Gustave 21 


mer’s column ‘Trend of the Realty Week" 
in the New York Su. 


“Because we didn’t believe the stock of 
the building company was a proper asset 
The cutting down,.of the surplus was more 
apparent than real. The real estate was not 
worth $5,000,000." John N 
Stalker, former president of Union Guardian 
Co. of Detroit. Senate 


Committee, 


Reason. of 


before the 


that 


Trust 


Banking for bank's 


dwindling surpluses, 1929-31. The company 
of which Mr. Stalker speaks built Detroit's 
35-story Union Trust Building 
eee 


“The average investor, even those many 
thousand who hold mortgage certificates or 
bonds on hotel properties, or stocks of com 
panies with large hotel mortgages in their 
portfolios, probably has little conception of 
the magnitude of the American hotel teld 
He will, ol 
the 


or the problems that beset it. 


course, expect a vast improvement 1 
position of his holdings with the advent 
of repeal. . The continued increase of 
hotel receipts noted here and there in the 
last quarter of 1933, due both to improved 
business conditions and the resumption ol 
wine and liquor selling, would bring a re 
duction of operating losses or an ac tual 
increase in profits generally in the hotel 


field. could 1933 operating costs bye 


main 
tained. However, greatly increased costs of 
operation will hold this coming year, due to 
governmental policies as they notably af 

fect labor, foodstuff and material prices and 
will in most likelihood nullify such gains in 
gross.” Ral ph Hitz, president of the Hotel 
New Yorker and the National Hotel Maz 


agement Co., Inc 
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Architects 


everywhere 


ENDORSE 
THEM 


Onliwon White 
Enamel Towel and 
Toilet Cabinets. 





N these days of close buying, architects know that clients 

pay particular attention to washroom specifications. Archi- 
tects also know that there is one specification which meets with 
universal approval regardless of the type of building. It is for 
Onliwon Cabinets for A.P.W. Onliwon Towels and Toilet 
Tissue. 

For years architects everywhere have endorsed Onliwon 
Cabinets. Here’s why. Onliwon Towels and Toilet Tissues are 
widely used and are regarded as the standard sanitary wash- 
room service. Onliwon Cabinets are always available in the 
right sizes and right materials. Get a catalog giving full details 
on all our cabinets—surface and recess, metal and solid por- 


celain. Mail coupon. 























A. P. W. PAPER CO., ALBANY, N. Y. 


Please send me the latest and complete cata- 
logue of A. P. W. Cabinets and Fixtures. 


CORT 6 66 000608 906esssesesescicesactecce 
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$10,000,000 DAMAGES 


are asked by August Heckscher in 
a suit against Rockefeller Center. 


Avcust Heckscuer, rich Manhattan land 
owner, last month had his lawyers write an 
essay on how not to get tenants. The essay 
was newsworthy because it was in the form 
of an injunction sought against Rockefeller 
Center and certain of its executives, includ- 
ing John LD. Rockefeller, Jr., and, coupled 
with the injunction plea was a $10,000,000 
damage suit charging “unfair competition 
and coercion,”’ 

Phe injunction asked that the defendants 
be prevented: 

From “assuming or crediting the rental 
obligation of tenants owning leases in build- 
ings, owned, controlled or operated by the 
plaintiffs and to thereby induce such ten- 
ants to purchase space in the defendants’ 
buildings. From taking tenants from 
buildings owned, controlled or operated by 
plaintiffs at prices less than required by 
defendants to meet taxes, legal interest and 
From taking 
over and offering space in buildings owned, 


actual cost of operation. 

controlled or operated by plaintiffs now 
occupied by tenants, or to be occupied by 
plaintiffs at 
rentals lower than sufficient to meet taxes, 


tenants, under lease from 
legal interest payments and actual cost of 
operations in the buildings where situated.”’ 


The that Mr. 


Heckscher had planned to sue for several 


general consensus was 


months, postponed action while waiting for 
an office building code with “fair competi- 


tion” schedules. 


AN EXHAUSTIVE STUDY 


of Chicago land value history is 
made by Homer Hoyt. 


For eight 


Homer Hoyt 


years Economist-Statistician 
has been delving into the 
exciting past of land 
Last the results were available in 
book form.* Heralded by its publishers as 


* The land 


values in a large city over a long period of 


Chicago's values. 


month 


first comprehensive study of 


time. . The most detailed analysis of 
the real estate cycle in all its phases that 
has yet appeared,”’ the book should be on 
the required reading lists of all serious stu- 
dents of land economics. It is an able col- 
lection of facts set down with precision, 
interrupted only by the cautious deductions 
of a statistically trained mind. In the book’s 
500 odd pages are 103 tables of figures and 
103 


special maps and graphs. 


illustrations, the latter consisting of 
To readers who might clamor for more 


Author 


* 100 Years of Land Values in Chicago; University of 
Chicago Press; $5 


generalities, fewer prime facts, 
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‘Land values reflect 
the influences of factors that are confined 


Hoyt speaks thusly: 


to the radius of a block or a precinct in a 
city ward, and this study necessarily deals 
with topics that are as narrow in scope as 
the history of an obscure family or of one 
of the thousands of commonplace apart- 
ment blocks. 

“A study of an entire city during the 
whole period of its growth, however, dis- 
closes a vision that might escape the glance 
his 
. Thus the attempt is made 


of one whose horizon was limited by 
precinct. 
to consider the qualitative as well as. the 





Homer Hoyt 


facts of the land 
market, and to seek to discover the laws of 


quantitative Chicago 
the behavior of social and economic factors 
governing urban land values.”’ 

Real estate operators who glance through 
the book merely to discover what Author 
Hoyt, after his laborious study, thinks of 
present values, will waste their time. After 
276 pages devoted to the history of the 
relation of the growth of Chicago to the 
rise in its land values, Mr. Hoyt turns to an 
analysis of this relation, decides: “A land- 
value forecaster would have to determine 
not only the future trends of population, 
rents, Operating expenses, taxes, and capi- 
talization but he 
estimate to what extent 


rates, would have to 
these movements 
will be exaggerated by speculative manias 
or be underrated in the period when fore- 
closures of trust deeds are at their peak. 
Finally, an estimate must be made for 
changes in the purchasing power of the 
dollar, particularly when rapid changes in 
the gold value of the dollar are imminent. 
“In view of the complex nature of the 
foregoing factors, and the almost unlimited 
number of combinations of ways in which 
they could upon each other, it 
would be foolhardy indeed to predict the 


interact 


future aggregate trend of Chicago land 
values. If, as asserted by students of the 


ITECTURAL*s? FOR U 


M 





population problem, the trends of growth 
of the past century are not likely to be 
repeated, then it seems probable that the 
land-value curve of Chicago of the past 
century will not be duplicated.”’ 

Mr. Hoyt ends his book with a study of 
the Chicago real estate cycle and reaches 
this “The real estate cycle 
itself may be a phenomenon that is con- 


conclusion: 


fined chiefly to young or rapidly growing 
cities. An ancient city may have a land 
boom if it becomes like Warsaw, the politi- 
cal capital of a new state, but if rapid rises 
or declines in land value become of rare 
occurrence in older or more stable societies, 
the just described 
[outline of the cycle] may in the future be 
of interest only to historians and 
the knowledge of the mode of behavior of 


sequence of events 


forces in the real estate cycle will have 
no value in forecasting the trend of future 
events. The long and uncertain duration of 
the cycles described in this book in itself 
makes practical application of any of the 
that may have disclosed 
herein difficult, for one must live long and 
be gifted with extraordinary patience to 
wait for an opportunity that knocks on 
the not than 
twenty or thirty vears.”’ 


precepts been 


door oftener once every 


ILLINOIS LAND OWNERS 


will be saved $35,000,000 by 


repeal of State taxes. 


Property owners in Illinois have been 
paying a State tax bill of some $35,000,000 
annually. About $15,000,000 of this sum 
has represented real estate taxes in har- 
rassed Cook County (Chicago), where the 
1932 tax bills have not yet been mailed and 
where there is a tax arrearage of $200,000,- 
000 spread over the 1929, 1930 and 1931 
tax bills. 

Two days after Christmas, however, the 
Illinois State Tax Board took an unprece- 
dented action by voting to abolish all 
State real and personal property taxes. The 
lost revenue, it is expected, will be made up 
by the present 2 per cent tax on gross retail 
sales aided, if necessary, by some liquor 
taxation. It is pointed out that this drastic 
step marks the first attempt to revamp 
Illinois’ antiquated taxing structure which 
taxes personal property at the same rate 
as real property and collects 90 per cent of 
the cost of government through property 
taxes. 

While no other State has as yet com- 
pletely abolished real estate taxes, last 
year was marked by acceleration of the 
movement to place a limitation on such 
taxes and to provide relief through partial 
substitution of other tax forms. There has 
been likewise a growing tendency to allo- 
cate some revenues from the new sources to 
the localities from which they were col- 
lected, especially for school purposes. 
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/  PREFABRICATION 





A SUBDIVISION IN ZANESVILLE, OHIO, 


gave Edward L. Garrett an idea. And it led to Universal 
House Corp., newest prefabricator. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
THE STEEL 
TO A PROBLEM WHICH, FOR COUNTLESS 
YEARS, 


HOUSE IS THE SOLUTION 


HAS NEEDED 
OF COMMON 


THE APPLICA- 


TION SENSE; THE PRO- 
DUCTION OF HOMES AT PRICES WHICH 
THE PEOPLE CAN AFFORD TO PAY. 

COMBINING LOW INITIAL COST WITH 
EASY UPKEEP CHARGES, PERMANENT 
INTERIOR AND EXTERIOR 
TION, 


DECORA- 
LIGHTNING AND FIRE RESIST- 
ANT QUALITIES, THE STEEL HOUSE IS 
THE FIRST HOUSE TO EMPLOY TRULY 


MODERN ENGINEERING AND SCIEN- 


TIFIC METHODS. UPON THE USE OF 
THESE METHODS IS PREDICATED 
THE ECONOMICAL PRODUCTION OF 


HOMES. 


UNIVERSAL STEEL HOUSES 
are available from $500 to $5,000. 


UNIVERSAL HOUSE CORPORATION 
Masonic Temple Zanesville, Ohio 


Wirn the above official announcement, a 
new manufacturer recently entered the 
field of prefabricated homes. President and 
mainspring of Universal House Corp. is 
Edward L. Garrett, 26, of Zanesville, by 
training and profession a lawyer. During 
1934 he hopes to have his company produce 
between 500 and 1,000 five-room homes to 
retail under $2,000, and he is confident that 
a manufacturing volume of one house every 
two hours of a six-hour working day can 
be maintained. 

Mr. Garrett began to think about pre- 
fabrication several years ago when his 
family bought an unsuccessful subdivision 
several miles south of Zanesville at a price 
low enough to enable them to sell lots for 
$50. More than 300 of these lots were sold 
in a year, chiefly for cash. Mr. Garrett 
noticed that most of the purchasers bought 
enough lumber, new or used, ‘‘to erect a 
very doubtful He realized that 
mass production would make costs lower 
and offered a sectional wooden house. 
These, he found, were not merchandisable 
chiefly because the average purchaser 
thought he could drive a better bargain 
himself with the building material supply 
dealers. Mr. Garrett then turned to experi- 
menting with aluminum prefabrication, 
employing an engineer. He finally evolved 


house.” 
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his present method of frameless steel con 
struction. 

Universal House Corp. is entirely in- 
dependent but has been aided in its work 
by friendly cooperation on the part of the 
American Rolling Mill Co. which is of course 
interested in any expansion of this market. 


When 
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Universal House 


house, one of the speakers was Hugh M. 
Wright, Armco’s 
publicity. 

Mr. Wright praised Mr. Garrett, went 
on to say, “One thing is quite evident 
today. If steel is to become a popular home 
building material, a new style of architec- 
ture is inevitable. I have talked with 
thousands of architects and I want to say 
that, contrary to the general opinion, most 
architects are alert to the changes which are 
in progress. They tell me that good archi- 
tecture means the proper use of the major 
materials with respect to beauty, utility, 
economy and so on. Thus far, the architec- 
ture of metal homes has been marked by 
complete simplicity. That group of houses 
at the World’s Fair represented a new type 
of architecture in which straight lines 
predominated. . . . These houses were so 
different in appearance and so new that it 
is surprising that so large a part of the public 
was so well satisfied with the new style 


assistant 


This house can be 
duplicated in Cen- 
tral Ohio for $2,770. 
Universal's chief 
feature this year. 
however, is expected 
to be a_ five-room 
house to retail for un- 
der $2,000. 
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director of 


houses that the influence of World's Fair 
architecture is bound to be seen on the 
houses which will be built tomorrow. The 
metal house at the Fair which Armco 
sponsored entertained 1,500,000) guests 
during the season. We _ received thou 
sands of enthusiastic letters from these 
visitors, which proves that enough of 


the American public is ready to 
the modern metal house and the 
architecture.”’ 


accept 


modern 


The first house finished can be duplicated 
in Central Ohio $2,770. 
House however prefers individually planned 


for Universal 
homes, at least in the higher price range. 
The exterior of the No. 1 House is 16 gauge 
ingot iron, formed in a_ trough-shaped 
section to give it rigidity and load-carrying 
ability. It had a tubular frame, although 
the company has now developed a frameless 
method of fabrication. This 
will formed into 
panels 24-in. wide and house-high with a 
three-inch 


frameless 


system use sheet steel 


formed on each side to 
afford structural strength. The floor and 
roof construction will be of the same general 
nature but with 12-in. steel panels with 


5-in. webs. 


web 


Eleven tons of Armco ingot iron and 
steel sheets went into the first house. 
Window sash, frames and bucks are of steel; 
the doors and trim are pine. Gypsum 


board was used as a sub-floor over the steel. 
A half-inch Insulite wallboard was used to 
finish the interior walls. The space between 
the insulation board and the metal wall is 
filled with Pittsburgh Plate 
insulation and the walls are decorated 
with Walltex. The roof is of the built-up 
asphalt type. 
Universal 


Glass spun 


House plans to market its 
houses through authorized dealers in large 
cities, Zanesville 
efforts will probably be coordinated with 
the Garrett's subdivisions. The houses will 


although in the sales 


be sold on a conditional sales 


contract, 
the house remaining a chattel in character 
until full payment is made. 
opposed to long-term mortgages, President 
Garrett insists that unpaid balances be 
amortized in five years. 

The houses will be sold at an F.O.B. price 


Strongly 


and the delivered price will be corrected to 
include the foundation or and 
the cost of erection. It is estimated that the 


basement 


total cost of labor, including plant charges, 
will not be more than 15 per cent of the 
delivered price, while the costs of erection 
will be about 10 per cent. 
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SUBDIVISIONS 





$10,000 IN PRIZES 


will go to the best ten of the next 100 homes to be erected 


in Viewpark, Los Angeles. 


Ox of Southern California's pioneer sub- 
division firms is the Los Angeles Investment 
Co. For a number of years this concern has 
maintained its engineering, archi- 
tectural and building staffs, but last month 


own 
it was launching into what its President 
R. F. Ingold called 
from our former custom.”’ This departure 
consisted of ten awards for the 
best ten of the next 100 homes to be built in 
Viewpark, featured hill-side 
\ total of $10,000 in prize 
will be 


‘fa radical depart ure 
otfering 


its currently 
subdivision. 
money distributed in this contest 
where one of every ten contestants gets an 
award, ranging from the big $5,000 and 
$2,500 first and second prizes to five prizes 
ot $200. 

Prize-winning qualities will consist of 
architectural originality and practicability 
of design, quality of construction, beauty 
design. President 
Ingold: ‘‘We have felt for a long time that 
greater competition in the submitting of 


and harmony of Says 


plans, and the consequent building of a 
wider variety of beautiful homes would 
effect upon 


home-building in this section. Furthermore, 


have a decided stimulating 
our decision was based upon a sincere desire 
to further the local home construction in- 
dustry. We know that through this stim- 
ulation of activity we will receive our just 
share of business. As it now appears, 
the 100 homes to be entered in the competi- 


tion should be completed by the fall of 


1934. While it is impossible, of course, to 
accurately estimate what this will mean to 
the local construction industry, I believe 
that | am conservative in placing $750,000 
as a conservative figure.” 

The judging in Viewpark’s contest will 
be done by a board of five or more judges 
to be selected ‘‘from a list of 100 recognized 
architects, and 
the judges to be 


builders, realtors, artists 
prominent citizens 
chosen by impartial lot.” 
Each of the 100 homes will be rated on a 
1,000-pt. score card with potential points 


as follows: 


BEAUTY AND HARMONY OF DESIGN (400) 
General appearance ... 100 
Harmony with landscape .. 100 
Colors used 100 
landscaping 100 
ARCHITECTURAL ORIGINALITY 
PRACTICABILITY OF DESIGN (300) 
General originality of design 100 
Floor plan ; . 2 
Interior vista.... ; . 20 
Accessibility of rooms nen oe 
Housekeeping convenience a 
Heating, ventilating convenience. . 20 
Lighting possibilities 20 
Possibility of expansion, future 
addition 80 
QUALITY OF CONSTRUCTION (300) 
Materials used ek . 60 





General durability of structure.... 69 


Workmanship and finish......... 60 
Electrical installation... ... 5 ler 
Plumbing installation. ...... 30 
Economy factor in replacements, 
repairs, upkeep............... 60 


First home entered in the contest was 
that of Louis A. Deninger, head of a na- 





Viewpark’'s Ingold 


tional organization of uniform manufac- 
turers. It will be a two-story, nine-room 
Spanish home on a 60 x 240 ft. lot. It will 
cost about $8,500. 

Sales Talk. To builders in a special por- 
tion of Viewpark the Los Angeles Invest- 
ment Co. offers 
award . 


‘‘a special and separate 
amounting to from 10 per cent 
to 25 per cent of the sales price.’ More in- 
teresting than this roundabout method of 





Viewpark: some of its homes; some of its land; some of its view 
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offering a discount was Los Angeles Invest- 
ment Co.'s direct sales appeal, typical of 
the best current lot-and-home sales talk: 
YOUR MONEY IS VANISHING! suy 
NOW BEFORE REAL INFLATION COMES! Do 
you know your money is diminishing . 

is shrinking in buying power? Do you real- 
ize that inflation is slowly but surely going 
on now that with every dollar you 
have and every day you hold it, the shrink- 
age will be more and more? 

“Do you know that during 1933 com- 
modities have advanced from 15 per cent 
to more than 100 per cent . and do you 
realize that this means that each $1,000 
you are holding is worth only $500 or $600 
today, and may be worth less tomorrow? 
Your money is still worth 100 per cent in 
Viewpark today . and in addition you 
will have the satisfaction of consummating 
a wise business deal. 

“Investigate this opportunity today 

later, inflation will force prices higher. 
We guarantee the present prices for only 
30 days.” 


MORTGAGES AND FINANCE. 


THE H.O.L.C.'S BONDS 


get guaranteed. It should have 
no troubles now. 


Tut Home Owners Loan Corporation en- 
tered 1934 with $103,257,858 worth of loans 
on 36,310 urban homes closed and paid out. 
Of this total, $102,408,330 was represented 
by transactions where mortgagees turned 
in their mortgages and accepted H.O.L.C. 
bonds in exchange. Cash loans on unmort- 
gaged homes to pay taxes and assessments 
and to make essential repairs amounted to 
$470,655. Cash loans up to 40 per cent in 
urgent cases where the mortgagee had re- 
fused to accept H.O.L.C. paper totaled 
$378,873. The average of all classes of loans 
was $2,844. 

At the end of December, 234,976 loans 
involving $662,547,599 had been tenta- 
tively approved by the H.O.L.C, but still 
awaited detailed appraisal and further 
negotiation with the mortgagee. Chief 
reason why many institutions have not 
consented to accept H.O.L.C. bonds has 
been the fact that until December they 
were selling at a substantial discount, rang- 
ing from around 13 to 16 per cent. Con- 


has to be accepted as the best indication of 
what it is really worth. 

As a solution to this situation, many a 
person has advocated that the Government, 
which guarantees the interest on the bonds, 
guarantee the principal as well. There have 
been indications that this would be brought 
up in Congress, and it was no great surprise 
when last month the President said that he 
felt the U. S. had a moral obligation to 
guarantee the principal and that he would 
recommend action along this line. This news 
sent the price of the bonds booming into the 
90's. Definite legislation would of course 
cause the bonds to sell in line with other 


Government securities, so that H.O.L.C. 
4 per cent bonds would command a 
premium. 


Other H.O.L.C. news last week included 
confirmation of the persistent rumor that a 
banking syndicate headed by Field, Glore 
& Co. would start distribution of these 
bonds by selling them to investors The 
bonds handled by the syndicate have been 
obtained from institutions which had ac- 
cepted them from the H.O.L.C. and their 
sale will not be in the nature of a financing 
operation. 

With its bonds ranking as Government 
securities, the H.O.L.C. would have no 
trouble doling out its $2,000,000,000 au- 
thorized bond issue. If the average loan 
remain at slightly less than $3,000, this 
would mean relief to 700,000 home owners. 
The that the H.O.L.C. 
should realize at the very worst at least 
80 cents on every dollar of mortgages it 
owns, which would make the cost to the 
Government $400,000,000. However, if real 
estate values should rise, there would be no 
reason why the H.O.L.C. should not 
eventually be able to liquidate without a 
loss. 

With H.O.L.C. bonds selling at par, its 
rate of loaning should be rapidly increased 
However there are still certain cases where 
mortgagees will refrain from accepting its 
bonds. The following is an exaggerated 
example: An institution owns a $12,000 6 
per cent mortgage on home now worth no 
more than $10,000 by sound appraisals. 
The H.O.L.C. offers $8,000 worth of 4 per 
cent bonds for this mortgage. The institution 
feels that the home owner has a job, can keep 
on paying interest. It feels that by the time 
the mortgage falls due land values may 
have increased so that it is again a reason- 


consensus Was 


able mortgage, or that perhaps the home 
owner will somehow be able to meet the 
maturity rather than lose his home through 
foreclosure and face a substantial personal 
deficiency judgment. In Washington last 
month some Congressmen spoke of the need 
of an act which would force mortgagees to 
H.O.L.C. in situations as 
difficult for the home owner as the above. 


accept bonds 


oe Last month the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board revealed that 


Roosevelt's direction it was studying 


at President 
an 
insurance plan for building and loan soci 
eties and other home financing institutions, 
along lines somewhat similar to those of the 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 


+ Rejected by the PWA, last: month 
Don Loftus’ ‘‘ Home and Community Build 
ers National Association” (THE ARCHITEC 

rURAL Forum, January) proposed that the 
H.O.L.C. issue $3,000,000,000 worth of new 
money, use $700,000,000 of it for loans for 
small home construction. 


4,088 FARM HOMES 
are worth over $20,000. Other 


facts from the Census Bureau. 
Last month 4,912 CWA workers, chietly 


women, were making a survey of housing 
conditions on farms and the need for im 
provements. Their study will cover 300 
countries in all States and one out of every 
ten farms. 

Almost coincident with 
ment, the Bureau the Census made 
public for the first time its findings on the 
value of farm dwellings, as tabulated from 
the 1930 census. Facts found: 1) There are 
6,288,648 farms in the land; 3,624,283 are 
operated by owners or paid managers, as 
opposed to tenant farmers; 2) Of these own- 
er-operated farms, 44 per cent contain 
dwellings valued at less than $1,000 and 
the median value of the dwellings on them 
is but $1,135; 3) The median of 
dwellings on tenant-operated farms is 
under $500, 65 per cent of them are under 
$1,000, only 1 per cent over $5,000. 

The following table shows the numerical 
geographic distribution of dwellings on 
owner-operated farms, grouped in various 
value classes: 


this announce- 
of 


value 


sider a theoretical case. A savings bank $3,000 = $5,000 $7,500 $10,000 $15,000 $20,000 
ane ‘ iia ; 71€0g ic Divisions to to to to to and 
owns an $8,000 mortgage paying 5 per cent eogra phic Divisi¢ a 
on a home valued at $10 000. The HH LA. $4,999 $7,499 $9,999 $14,999 $19,999 — 
confirms this appraisal, offers $8,000 of its New England.... 18,382 7,915 1,653 1,185 322 421 
own bonds. If the savings bank accepted Middle Atlantic......... 31,739 20,173 3,852 3,095 87 963 
them and sold them for 85 it would re- East North Central “a 87,825 23,542 3,467 2,053 434 446 
ceive only $6,800 thereby taking a 15 per West North Central. .... 88,032 29,504 = 4,781 2,410 393 255 
cent loss. It could of course be argued that South Atlantic... ... .. aa —— eee “ a i 
ror ae . : . : East South Central....... 11,762 4,080 899 774 214 322 
the bonds were worth more than 85 cents Cut tatt Coie . 15.062 4.204 879 669 217 22? 
on the dollar and the bank should hold EE ree oe 11,626 3,628 611 478 125 111 
them. But whatever a bank may think a Pacific................... 25,991 9.149 1.899 1.608 509 554 
bond should be worth, and whatever it may —— ——$—$ 9 , — 
carry it upon its books for, market value NE eR Dee 337,894 112,358 20,368 14,305 3,715 4,088 
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AN IMPORTANT CORNER 


in Chicago's Loop gets an $88,000 
taxpayer which is paying taxes. 


A ramILiar Chicago landmark since 1873 
was the Portland Block, said to have been the 
first office building erected in Chicago after 
the Fire and the first in Chicago with 
elevators. For several years up to 1929 the 
building was from 90 to 95 per cent rented. 
The highest assessment on the land and the 
building was reached in 1928: $1,935,619. 
For the year ended April 30, 1928, the 
Portland Block showed the following earn- 
ings: 


Gross earnings $121,199.27 
Operating expense, including 
insurance 34,711.07 
Net income (before taxes and 


depreciation) $86,488. 20 


Taxes for the year 1928 which, however, 
were not paid until 1930 due to delays in 
reassessment, amounted to $36,883.27, 
leaving a net return of $49,604.93. By 1931 
the Portland Block was only 69 per cent 
rented and in March of last year Mrs. Anna 
LL. Sears, owner of the structure, decided to 
demolish it. For the year ended April 30, 
1933, its last and presumably its poorest, 
the building showed: 


Gross earnings $60,290.61 


Operating ex- 


The problem of what to do with the lot 
after the Portland Block should be torn 
down was solved by Leo G. Varty, vice 
president of the real estate firm of John R. 
Magill & Co., and Floyd E. Dougherty, an 
architect who had done much previous work 
both for the real estate firm and for Mrs. 
Sears. They decided that the best solution 
was a two-story taxpayer, to be built as 
economically as possible, and Mrs. Sears 
accepted the suggestion. 

Present indications are that the two- 
story building will gross more than its 
predecessor this year and that operating 
expenses will be only about $7,000. Magill 
& Co. was fortunate in finding immedi- 
ately a tenant for the entire second floor. 
This tenant was the aggressive firm of 
Bartlett & Co., noted subdividers, whose 
sales in boom years ran into the millions 
and who call themselves ‘‘ Merchandisers 
of Real Estate.” Bartlett & Co. signed a 
10-year lease and made its own arrange- 
ments of office space and equipment. 
Although Mrs. Sears paid for office parti- 
tioning, Bartlett & Co. paid for its wall 
paneling, air conditioning and other de- 
tails. The entire cost to Bartlett & Co. was 
$35,000. 

The two-story building is of reenforced 
concrete construction with a facade of 
Indiana limestone. It has a vacuum heating 
system with steam furnished from an ad- 
joining building. An inner corridor connects 
all the stores with basement storage rooms 
and toilets. The construction costs were: 


on a minimum guarantee with percentage 
on excess sales ranging from 6 to 12 per cent 
depending on the class of business. Rentals 
have been up to expectations as far as rates 
are concerned and it is expected that the 
building’s gross rent roll will be $67,000. 

In addition to paying all taxes, operating 
expenses and insurance this will provide 
ample coverage for depreciation at the rate 
of 10 per cent a year and 5 per cent interest 
on the capital invested in the building, leav- 
ing a very small return on the land invest- 
ment. However the owner feels that any 
improvement in business conditions would 
boost the store sales and greatly increase 
rentals. 

Speaking of the new improvement in 
particular, Mr. Varty said: ‘That portion 
of the real estate taxes to be assessed 
against the new building shouldn’t exceed 
50 per cent of that against the old building 
because those who are charged with the 
duty of fixing valuations on improvements 
for tax purposes find very substantial 
values in an old building until the owner in 
desperation pays the wrecker a good round 
sum to remove it. 

“The assessor valued the 60-year-old 
Portland Block at $169,000 as of April 1, 
1931, but it cost the owner nearly $10,000 
to remove that obsolete structure.”’ 

Of taxpayers in general, Mr. Varty says: 
“In my opinion an inexpensive building 
not only will prove to be a taxpayer, but 
will yield a substantial sum in addition, 
will bring retail business to the location, 


¥ 


penses $21,555.06 C m and improve business conditions in all 
Alterations 290.07 eneral contract .. $65,188 property surrounding it. 
cr ae aan a Heating contract 10,475 6 . . . 
Fire insurance. 753.50 see i 6.762 One point that should be considered in 4 
e «ae ° g 402 ° ° . oF 
Liability insur- Electrical s'963  @ building of temporary character is that, > 
aebo ys “ al. 5,90, : ‘ 4 
ance 256.84 although it should be carefully designed and ' 
cated only the best materials used, it is prudent : 
12.855 .4 88,388 ) ; 
44,0). j - - ze: 
to avoid the expenditure of money that . 
Net Income (before taxes Che new building on January 4 was 95 will be of no practical benefit. Installing a 
and depreciation) . . $37,435.14 Per cent rented, the only vacancies being foundations capable of carrying a major re 


Taxes paid during the year, which were, 
however, for the year 1931, were $42,239 
leaving an out-of-pocket deficit of almost 
$5,000. 





two 15 x 15 store units facing Dearborn 
Street. At that time negotiations were pend- 
ing on both these units. Only one tenant, 
with a small store, previously had space in 
the Portland Block. All the store rentals are 


improvement will result in a big increase in 
cost and make a satisfactory return difficult 
to obtain. Build for present needs and when 
a small building has served the purpose for 
which it was built, remove it entirely. 





Wm. T. Barnum 


Left: 60-yrs.-old, its deficits were growing. Right: after taxes, a small surplus 





Willis 
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